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As this issue of The Outlook leaves the hands of its editors, the Republican Convention at 
Chicago is in session, but has not completed its organization, nominated its candidates, nor 
presented its platform. On another page will be found an editorial on the political situation. 

Senator F. M. Davenport, a member of the New York State Senate, is attending the Republican 
Convention in Chicago as the special representative of The Outlook, and next week will give his 
personal impressions of the Republican Convention and its action. Senator S. A. Cotillo, who 
is also a member of the New York State Senate, will attend the Democratic Convention at San 
Francisco as a delegate, and in a later issue will tell the readers of The Outlook about the 
proceedings of that Convention as viewed from the standpoint of one who participated in the 
selection of the candidate of the Democratic party —THE EDITORS. 


THE SUPREME COURT 
UPHOLDS PROHIBITION 


HE Nation-wide validity of the Kight- 
eenth Amendment and of the Vol- 


stead Act passed by Congress to en- 


force that Amendment is positively and 
conclusively sustained by the decision 
handed down by the United States Su- 
preme Court on June 7, and that pre- 
viously handed down a few days ago. The 
decisions were for all practical purposes 
unanimous; three of the Justices filed 
separate opinions, but there was no 
radical divergence on important points, 
unless we except that part of Justice 
McKenna’s opinion which took a diverg- 
ing view of the definition of the phrase 
“concurrent power.” In the main, the 
official decision of the Court, rendered by 
Mr. Justice Van Devanter, presented the 
conclusions rather than the reasons of the 
Supreme Court, and Chief Justice White 
even expressed his regret that this should 
be the case. To the ordinary layman, 
however, there is something refreshing 
and clarifying in the clear-cut statements 
of the decision as to what are the basic 
precepts of Constitutional law which 
apply in these cases. 

The decision made applies to cases 
in which States were parties, as where 
Rhode Island and New Jersey brought 
proceedings practically denying the right 
of the Federal Government to curtail 
the local jurisdiction of the State, or 
where Ohio, through its citizens, claimed 
that its Constitution made a referendum 
vote of the people of Ohio essential 
to ratification. Other cases that come 
under the Supreme Court’s decision 
were originally brought in lower Federal 
courts by brewers or manufacturers of 
spirits to compel the United States au- 
thorities not to interfere in the sale or 
manufacture of their products. One of 
these latter cases was that brought by a 
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brewery company in the Federal District 
Court for New Jersey. In this case Judge 
Rellstab wrote an elaborate and really 
remarkable decision, summarized in The 
Outlook of March 31 last; in every im- 
portant point it agrees with the present 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The two points of the prohibition de- 
cision which are of most sweeping impor- 
tance and on which other minor questions 
depend are, first, that the power of the 
Federal Government when exercised 
within the Constitution is supreme 
throughout the land; and, secondly, that 
Congress exercised only its legal powers 
through the Volstead Law in defining 
what is meant in the Amendment by 
“ intoxicating béverages.” 

It follows that the laws passed by two 
or three of our States permitting the 
manufacture and sale within the State of 
beverages containing an amount of alcohol 
greater than the one-half per cent pre- 
scribed in the Volstead Law are simply 
measures of nullification; or, as Judge 
Rellstab said, “* When Congress acts to 
enforce this Amendment, its commands 
extend throughout the Union.” If it is 
true, as is loosely asserted in certain 
localities and by certain newspapers, that 
the sentiment of the country is opposed 
to prohibition, or at least opposed to 
prohibition as now defined by Con- 
gress, the remedy is evident—let the 
people elect Representatives and Sena- 
tors in Congress who favor the repeal or 
amendment of the Volstead Law. 

We select from the decision of the 
Supreme Court sentences from the main 
conclusions reached, which together show 
the chief points. Thus, the Court declares : 


The two-thirds vote in each House 
which is required in proposing amend- 
ment is a vote of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present—assuming the presence of 


a quorum—and not a vote of two-thirds 
of the entire membership, present and 
absent. 

The referendum provisions of State 
constitutions and statutes cannot be ap- 
plied, consistently with the Constitution 
of the United States, in the ratification 
or rejection of amendments to it. 

The prohibition of the manufacture, 
sale, transportation, importation, and 
exportation of eee liquors for 
beverage purposes, as embodied in the 
Eighteenth Amendment, is within the 
power to amend reserved by Article V 
of the Constitution. 

The first section of the amendment— 
the one embodying the prohibition—is 
operative throughout the entire terri- 
torial limits of the United States, binds 
all legislative bodies, courts, public offi- 
cers, and individuals within those limits 
and of its own force invalidates any 
legislative act—whether by Congress, by 
a State Legislature, or by a Territorial 
Assembly—which authorizes or sanctions 
what the section prohibits. 

The second section of the amendment 
—the one declaring, “'The Congress and 
the several States shall have concurrent 
power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation” —does not enable Sie 
gress or the several States to defeat or 
thwart the prohibition, but only to en- 
force it by appropriate means. 

The words “concurrent power” in 
that section do not mean joint power, or 
require that legislation thereunder by 
Congress, to be effective, shall be ap- 

roved or sanctioned by the several 
Bates or any of them. 

While recognizing that there are lim- 
its beyond which Congress cannot go in 
treating beverages as within its power 
of enforcement, we think those limits 
are not transcended by the provision of 


the Volstead Act. 


While counsel for the liquor interests 
declare their intention to continue the 
fight on new lines, the country at large 
will and must accept this decision of the 
Supreme Court as a definite settlement 
of the law of the land. It is quite proper, 
for any who so desire, to attempt to 
change the law passed by Congress, or 
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even, by Constitutional process, to repeal 
or alter the Amendment. But it is futile 
and wrong to assert that the people of 
the country will not sustain the enforce- 
ment of law. When our Constitution is 
changed, it has to be by a two-thirds vote 
in both branches of Congress and ratifi- 
cation by three-fourths of the State Leg- 
islatures; in the present case both these 
requirements were actually exceeded. 
What evidence is there that this action 
by a strikingly large majority of the rep- 
resentatives of the people did not record 
the will of the people? 

Nothing is more demoralizing than un- 
enforced law. We are confident that hon- 
orable and law-abiding citizens will ap- 
prove of the complete enforcement of the 
prohibition law (regardless of personal 
views as to the desirability of the exact 
law now in force), and that in time, if 
such scandals as the open selling of liquor 
generally alleged to exist in New York 
and Chicago continue, there will be an 
outbreak of indignation that will compel 
the adoption of adequate means to deal 
with lawbreakers and law violation. 


IS EUGENE V. DEBS A TRAITOR? 


if will be remembered that the Social- 

ist party has nominated Eugene V. 
Debs as its candidate for President while 
Mr. Debs is serving a term in a Federal 
prison after a conviction by a jury of 

_ acts in violation of the Espionage Law. 
In referring to this fact in The Outlook 
of May 26 we spoke of Mr. Debs as being 
convicted of treason. A reader of The 
Outlook, a clergyman in New York 
State, writes to us as follows: 

In this editorial you speak of Eugene 

V. Debs as being convicted of treason. 

This is an error. Debs was convicted of 

violating the Espionage Act. I agree 

with the implication that this is making 

a difference where such does not exist, 

but the Constitution (Article III, See- 

tion 3) says, “Treason against the 

United States shall consist only in 

levying war against them, or in adher- 

ing to their enemies, or giving them aid 
and comfort. No person shall be con- 
victed of treason unless on the testimony 
of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open court.” 

Obstructing the draft, or opposition to 

war, of which Debs was accused, and for 

which he was convicted, obviously does 
not come under the head of treason as 
here defined. 

It is true that there have been some 
honest differences of opinion with regard 
to the definition of the word treason in 
the paragraph of the Constitution which 
our correspondent quotes. Perhaps it 
would have been more accurate if The 
Outlook had said that Mr. Debs was 
convicted of treasonable acts. It should 
be remembered, however, that the Con- 
stitution defines treason in three ways— 
ywar; adherence to our enemies; and giv- 
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ing those enemies aid and comfort. Mr. 
Debs was convicted by a jury of his 
peers of a course of action which the 
Government claimed-and which the jury 
believed gave aid and comfort to our 
enemies. Mr. Debs and his followers 
may be sincerely convinced that his mo- 
tives in obstructing the Draft Act and in 
urging men called to the Army to evade 
the draft were not those of a man desir- 
ing to have the Germans conquer the 
United States. Certainly, however, his 
acts partook of the nature of treason. 
He endeavored by obstruction to prevent 
the carrying out of a policy and the 
enforcement of a law which were put on 
the statute-books by Constitutional proce- 
dure. It was his right to endeavor, if he 
so chose, to get an Amendment to the 
Constitution passed saying that hereafter 
under no circumstances whatever shall 
citizens of the United States be drafted 
for war. That, however, is a very differ- 
ent thing from persuading men constitu- 
tionally drafted from responding to the 
summons. On page 311 of this issue 
there will be found an unusual and 
striking portrait of Mr. Debs. So far as 
his moral and ethical character are con- 
cerned we think the worst that can be 
said of him is that he is a misguided 
fanatic. 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 
()* Saturday, June 5, the Sixty-sixth 


Congress ended its second session. 

Some people think the session a failure. 
President Wilson does. He charges it 
with failure to take “ important remedial 
action with respect to the problem of the 
cost of living.” And yet this session has 
saved more than two and a quarter billion 
dollars to the taxpayers by paring down 
the estimates which the President’s ad- 
ministrative departments strove to obtain. 

It is true that certain important meas- 
ures failed of passage—the bill to regulate 
the meat-packing industry, for instance, 
the annual Rivers and Harbors measure, 
the Soldier Bonus Bill, the Budget Bill, 
ete. 

The general feeling with regard to the 
Bouus Bill is that its demise was the best 
thing that could happen to it unless it 
were radically reformed. 

As to the Budget Bill, the fault lies 
with the President rather than with Con- 
gress. After long effort Congress passed 
a bill saving to the country millions of 
dollars because establishing Government 
bookkeeping in a simple and effective 
manner and avoiding duplication of 
effort. But since the measure deprived 
the President of the power to remove the 
Comptroller-General, he returned the bill 
to Congress less than twenty-four hours 
before the date set for adjournment. The 
House promptly passed the bill as 
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amended by the President, but there was 

not time enough to pass it in the Senate, 
two Democratic Senators preventing ac- 
“tion by “starting a -filrbuster. Thus new 
budget machinery cannot be put into 
operation in time to affect the prepaxa- 
tion of next year’s estimates because of a 
slight defect in the bill; it could have 
been easily corrected by the passage of a 
joint resolution at the next session. 

Another and equally important meas- 
ure was the Water Power Bill. It had 
been pending for twelve years. As finally 
passed, it had the support of radicals and 
conservatives alike. With the adjourn- 
ment of Congress it was automatically 
killed through the failure of the Presi- 
dent to sign it. 

Failure to pass the Knox Resolution 
(recognizing the fact in a wider sense that 
the war has ended) is hardly to be laid at 
the door of Congress in view of the Presi- 
dent's obstinacy in withholding his co- 
operation from the Senate in its endeavor 
to ratify the Treaty of Versailles with 
proper Americanizing reservations. 


NEW LAWS 


r| ue Congressional session just closed 

has not been a session of failure. 
During the six months that have elapsed 
since the session began some twenty 
thousand bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced. Among the important bills enacted 
into law were : 

The Army Reorganization Bill, pro- 
viding for a peace-time army of 297,000 
officers and men instead of double the 
number asked for by the Administration. 

The Civil Service Retirement Bill. 

The Edge Bill, authorizing the forma- 
tion of corporations to finance American 
export trade. 

The Merchant Marine Bill, providing 
for the sale of the Government-owned 
merchant fleet. 

The Postal Pay Increase Bill. 

The Oil Leasing Bill, by which thou- 
sands of acres of oil and other mineral 
lands in the West and South are thrown 
open to development. 

The Transportation Bill, to assist the 
railways over the period immediately 
following their return to private control. 

Finally, appropriation and supply bills, 
representing, as has been said, an economy 
from estimates of two and one-quarter 
billion dollars. 

A significant resolution adopted was 
that in the Senate to continue investiga- 
tion of campaign expenses (which has 
been confined to pre-Convention funds) 
until the general elections in November, 
a resolution adopted without a dissenting 
voice. The Senate Committee will there- 
fore, throughout the summer and autumn 
motths, carry on its inquiry into con- 
tributions, not only those to the campaigns 
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of Presidential candidates, but also with 
regard to the expenses of candidates for 
the United States Senate. 


MR. ROOT AND THE LEAGUE 
N June 1 Elihu Root sailed for Hol- 


land as the American representative 
in the organization of a new Court of 
International Justice. 

Article XIV of the Charter of the 
League of Nations declares that the 
Council (the upper legislative house of 
the League, the Assembly being the 
lower) “ shall formulate and submit to 
the members of the League for adoption 
plans for the establishment of a Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice.” 

This Court “shall be competent to 
hear and determine any dispute of an 
international character which the parties 
thereto submit to it.” The Court “ also 
may give an advisory opinion upon any 
dispute or question referred to it by the 
Council or by the Assembly.” 

This is all very well as far as it goes. 
But it does not go far enough. As Elihu 
Root has said, it does not perfect the sys- 
tem of arbitration provided for by the 
Hague Treaties ; indeed, “ it throws them 
on the scrap-heap.” So far as Article 
XIV is concerned, the kind of court in 
view, for all we know, might be nothing 
more than the present so-called Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration at the Hague, 
which, by the way, properly speaking, is 
neither permanent nor a court. It is 
merely an international organization 
which, as Mr. Root has said, “ applies 
no test to the conduct of nations except 
the expediency of the moment.” What 
Mr. Root desired and what all men should 
desire is the establishment of a genuine 
court of arbitral justice, a court not 
diplomatic but judicial in character, pre- 
sided over by judges who shall give their 
whole attention to the issues before them, 
a court always in session. For, again to 
quote Mr. Root, “the true method by 
which public right shall be established to 
control the affairs of nations is by the 
development of law and the enforcement 
of law according to the judgments of im- 
partial tribunals.” 

It is therefore a cause for general con- 
gratulation that at its meeting last Feb- 
ruary the Council of the League of 
Nations appointed twelve distinguished 
jurists to organize the new Court, under 
the authority granted by Article XIV, 
and that the American member (even 
though the United States is not yet a 
meiiber of the League) was our fore. 
most lawyer and our best authority 
on international law, Elihu Root. The 
other members are Lord Phillimore for 
Gi it Britain, M. Fromageot for France, 
Signor Fadda for Italy, M. Deschamps 
for Belgium, Heer Loder for Holland, 
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WELL-KNOWN AMERICANS WHO RECEIVED HONORARY DEGREES FROM COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Left to right: Henry P. Davison, of the American Red Cross ; Rear-Admiral William S. Sims ; General 
John J. Pershing ; Bishop Charles H. Brent ; Herbert C. Hoover 


Sefior Altamira for Spain, Senhor Bevi- 
laqua for Brazil, Prime Minister Vesnitch 
for Serbia, and Mr. Adatoi for Japan. 


FIVE CAPTAINS OF A 
NATION’S EFFORT 


r | ne other day at Columbia University, 

New York City, in recognition of 
their services in organizing and com- 
manding American co-operation in the 
war, the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws was appropriately bestowed upon 
General Pershing, Admiral Sims, Her- 
bert Hoover, Henry P. Davison, and 
Bishop Brent. 

William Barclay Parsons, Chairman 
of the Trustees of the University, pre- 
sented Mr. Davison as “ Director of the 
American Red Cross, the friend of the 
soldiers and the oppressed ;’ Mr. Hoover 
as he “who, when Belgium lay bleed- 
ing, organized the service for her relief, 
and after the declaration of war was 
made American Administrator of Food 
Supplies ;” Bishop Brent as “ one who, 
at the outbreak of hostilities, fought im- 
partially and volunteered his services as 
a churchman to the British forces, wait- 
ing for his own flag to be unfurled in 
France, when he became Chaplain-Gen- 
eral of the American Forces ;” Admiral 
Sims as “ Commander of the American 
Naval Forces, who, with his ‘ comrades -of 
the mist,’ maintained control of the sea ;” 
and General Pershing by declaring that 
“for one who had the honor to serve 
under him, it is hardly fitting to say more 
than to present to you the Commander- 
in-Chief of the American Expeditionary 
Forces.” 

These men were thus eloquently re- 


ferred to later by President Butler in his 
Commencement Address : 


Our Nation has passed through the 
shadow of a great poe and has sur- 
mounted that danger by a great effort. 
... That effort .. . had its captains. 

There were captains of those who bore 
arms and who went, life in hand, singing 
the songs of home and of country to the 
front line of battle. 

There were captains of those who go 
down to the sea in ships, ceaselessly to 
keep watch amid darkness and storm 
and wave, lest harm happen to men and 
to those things which minister to the life 
of men. 

There were captains of those who 
bring succor and relief to the stricken, 
to the wounded, to the starving, whose 
ministry of mercy is so beautiful an ac- 
companiment of that last form of high 
effort which calls for the sacrifice of 
human happiness and of human life. 

There were captains of those who min- 
ister to the minds and souls of armies 
and of navies as the battle raged and as 
the angel of death hovered over them. 

All honor to these . . . captains of the 
Nation’s many-sided effort. 


A REVIVAL OF 
GREGORIAN MUSIC 
fy: other day St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York City, witnessed a 
strange and welcome sight and heard a 
strange and weleome sound—congrega- 
tional singing. There was no choir in the 
gallery. The choir was the congregation. 
We are accustomed to think of con- 
gregational singing not in connection 
with Roman Catholic but with Protestant 
churches. Yet here was the greatest 
Roman Catholic church in America 
filled with a congregation from which 
came singing of the sort that centuries 
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ago was heard in the cathedrals of Italy, 
France, and Spain. 

The arrangements had been made’ by 
the Society of St. Gregory and the 
Pontifical Institute of Sacred Music. 
For years these bodies have worked for a 
revival of Gregorian music—the great 
chants which St. Gregory introduced 
into the Church. It is the hope of Bene- 
dict XV that these chants may again 
become universal in Catholic churches. 

Accordingly, the International Con- 
gress of Gregorian Chants held a three-day 
celebration at St. Patrick’s. The masses 
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his recent address concerning signboards 
and other advertisements : 


The “ads” shriek by day and night 
to buy, eat, chew, smoke, and drink inthe 
most blatant, crude, vulgar fashion— 
the only way to appeal to the ignorant, 
illiterate savages who have overrun the 
country. 


And the resolution adopted by the 
American Federation of Arts (at whose 
annual Convention Mr. Pennell spoke) 
justly called billboards upon public high- 
ways “an artistic disgrace.” 


And yet Mr. Pennell will permit us 
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LEADERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL GREGORIAN CHANT CONGRESS IN NEW YORK CITY, IN FRONT OF 
ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL 
Left to right: Monsignor Mooney; the Very Rev. Dom Augustin Gatard ; Archbishop Hayes; the Very 
Rev. Dom André Mocquereau. The Very Rev. Dom Gatard and the Very Rev. Dom Mocquereau are 
regarded as the greatest living authorities on the Gregorian chant 


said during those days had the accompani- 
ment, not of the rather operatic choir 
music, but of the far simpler music char- 
acteristic of earlier ages of the Church. 
To this Congress came the Very Rev. 
Dom Gatard, of Barnborough Abbey, 
London, and the Very Rev. Dom Moc- 
quereau, of Quarr Abbey in the Isle of 
Wight, venerable Benedictine monks ; 
and also M. Joseph Bonnet, master-organ- 
ist of the Church of St. Eustache, the 
most famed of Paris churches for music. 

The congregation was largely made up 
of monks, nuns, scholastics, and school- 
children, not only from New York City 
but from many sections of our country 
east of the Mississippi. The visitor had 
a reminder of the Old World as he saw 
the Benedictines in their flowing black 
robes, the Dominicans in white cowls, 
and the brown-clad Franciscans. 

Practically the entire American Catho- 
lic hierarchy co-operated with Archbishop 
Hayes in indorsing the Congress. 


BILLBOARDS 

i\\ i JOSEPH PENNELL, the etcher, is 
a person of lurid language. As an 

example take the following excerpt from 


still to think that the country is not yet 
entirely overrun by “ ignorant, illiterate 
savages.” If he will look around him, he 
will see that in architecture, house fur- 
nishing, clothing, yes, and in advertis- 
ing, progress in good taste has been made, 

The truth remains, nevertheless, that 
the billboard nuisance is ever with us. 
As the “tired business man” daily 
journeys to and from his country home 
bits of exquisite scenery, his delight 
and inspiration, are being increasingly 
screened off by appeals in giant lettering 
to use somebody’s tooth-paste, face-pow- 
der, or laxative pills. Can we stop the 
abuse ? 

Mr. Pennell’s address was by no means 
the only feature of the Convention. An- 
other appeal was for the decentralization 
of art museums. “ We have had decen- 
tralization of libraries and have taken 
books to the people,” said Mr. Andrew 
Wright Crawford, of Philadelphia, and 
now we must decentralize our museums 
through branch museums. He proceeded : 


Ido not mean to do away with the 
big museums. If the people are inter- 
ested in the branch museums, they will 
force the city authorities to support the 
central museums. Suppose a museum 


has 10,000 objects of art; there may be 
among them 200, including Rembrandts 
and some other things, that it may not 
be advisable to move, but how abdut the 
other 9,500? 


The suggestion was particularly force- 
ful, as this year’s Convention was held in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City. 

That the Federation of Arts is a going 
concern may be gathered from the follow- 
ing facts: In 1918-19 the Federation 
circulated 30 art exhibitions, reaching 68 
cities; during the season now closing it 
sent out 44 exhibitions, reaching 97 cities. 


' AMERICAN DAY 


OME time ago, in referring to the com- 
mendable plan of making May 1 an 
* American Day,” we rightly commended 
in high terms the notable service of Gov- 
ernor Allen, of Kansas, in issuing a proe- 
lamation calling upon the people of his 
State to transform the first day of May, 
which has come to have a repute of being 
a day of mob violence and radical agita- 
tion, into a day in which “ people may 
have an opportunity publicly to demon- 
strate their Americanism and their deter- 
mination to uphold it against the vicious 
assaults of radicalism and international- 
ism.” We omitted at that time, however, 
to give credit to the National Security 
League as the body to which is due the 
inception of the “ American Day ” plan. 
Its success and enthusiasm in this matter 
“are shown by the fact that on May 1 of this 
year “ American Day ” was celebrated by 
parades and public meetings in over one 
hundred and fifty cities of forty-six sep- 
arate States, and that twenty-four Gov- 
ernors of States recognized the day by 
official proclamation. 

We have seen official reports from 
some of these cities and proclamations 
issued by the Mayors which certainly 
indicate that the work of the National 
Security League has been efficient and 
that the idea has taken root, so that we 
may regard “ American Day” as fairly 
established as a popular way of carrying 
out just what was set forth by Gover- 
nor Allen as above quoted. The National 
Security League has announced its inten- 
tion to enter upon an active, Nation-wide 
campaign for a million members. In car- 
rying out such a truly patriotic and 
admirable plan as that of “ American 
Day” the League is entitled to public 
respect and confidence. 


THE POPE AND THE KINGS 


Q* May 31 Pope Benedict XV issued 
an Encyclical Letter permitting the 
visit of Catholic monarchs to the Italian 
King. 

Tosome it may seem that, if a Catholic 
king wanted to visit Victor Emmanuel, it 
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WHILE THE WEEDS ARE GROWING THIS SUGAR SHORTAGE IS GETTING SERIOUS 
From C. W. Hall, Akron, Ohio From R, J. Nilis, Detroit, Mich. 
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was none of the Pope’s business whether 
the visit took place or not. But to those 
who still believe in the Pope’s temporal 
power, it was the Pope’s business. 

Before the absorption of all Italy by the 
State, the Church had its own territory. 
The State denied ‘Church sovereignty, 
and though the Pope was allowed per- 
petual possession of St. Peter’s and the 
Vatican, and though he kept on accredit- 
ing nuncios to various governments and 
having diplomats accredited to him, he 
was really no longer a temporal monarch. 
In 1871 the Italian Government passed a 
so-called Law of Guaranties, establish- 
ing the Pope’s status and confirming him 
in the enjoyment of certain privileges and 
payments. But the Pontiff scorned the 
payments and remained “a prisoner in 
the Vatican.” 

Catholics throughout the world, espe- 
cially all Catholic monarchs. and rulers, 
were expected to sympathize with this 
“prisoner” position, and hence in no 
way to countenance the existence of the 
Italian Government when it could be 
avoided. One way of avoidance was not 
to visit the Italian King. Years ago King 
Humbert paid a visit to the Emperor 
Francis Joseph at Vienna and the Em- 
peror wanted to return the visit. But the 
Pope would not let him, and, like a loyal 
son of the Church, the Emperor obeyed. 
Again, the late King Carlos of Portugal 
wanted to come to Rome, and in this 
case there were family ties to be consid- 
ered. Again there was a Vatican veto. 
It is now understood that King Albert 
of Belgium and King Alfonso of Spain 
made up their minds very definitely on a 
Roman visit. It is possible that they may 
have influenced the Pontiff. 

It is much more probable, however, 
that he has been influenced by the in- 
creasingly liberalizing sentiment in the 
Church itself. Pope Pius X recognized 
it when he permitted Cathclies to go to 
the Italian polls. Pope Benedict recog- 
nized it when he permitted Italian Catho- 
lies to accept political office. 


THE “FATHER” OF 
THE JAPAN SOCIETY 
| INDSAY RussELL first became inter- 

4 ested in Japan through affiliations 
originating at the University of Michi- 
gan and later through Dr. Ono, repre- 
sentative in New York City of the 
Bank of Japan, and Mr. N. Nagai, 
acting Consul-General in New York. It 
was through his interest and activity 
that the idea of fostering the non-official 
relations of the United States with the 
Island Empire through a _ permanent 
organization was put into practical exe- 
cution. 

Mr. Russell took the occasion of a 
visit to New York of General Kuroki 
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and Admiral Ijuin, of the Japanese 
Fleet, to found the Japan Society in 
May, 1907, at a farewell dinner given 
by General Kuroki. Among Americans 
present were General Stewart L. Wood- 
ford, Jacob H. Schiff, and Seth Low. 
Dr. John H. Finley was the first 
President of the*Society, and Mr. Walter 
H. Page succeeded him for one year. 
Mr. Russell was President of the Society 
for ten consecutive years, and is now 
Chairman of the Board of Directors and 
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the guiding spirit in the Society’s varied 
activities. 

The social, educational, and commer- 
cial activities of the Society have made 
it '--own throughout the world, and it is 
to-day the most important influence for 
co-operation with Japan in the, United 
States. 

The publication of a monthly news 
bulletin, of a monthly trade bulletin, the 
distribution of books on Japan, and the 
promotion of Japan Study Clubs are 
among the activities of the Society. In 
fact, it is an indispensable information 
bureau for Americans interested in the 
Island Empire. The Society numbers 
many of the leading business men of the 
country among its nearly fifteen hundred 
members. Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip is 
the present President. 


FOREST PROTECTION WEEK 


- pore Protection Week” has re- 
cently called attention to present 
forest conditions. ‘“* American Forestry,” 
the admirable monthly published by 
the American Forestry Association, thus 
sum*:..izes the situation : 
We are consuming three times more | 
wood than we produce. 
Only one-third of the newspapers 
issued in 1919 were printed on the prod- 
uct of American forests. 


16 June 


Ten years ago the United States pro- 
duced its entire supply of pulpwood, and 
now two-thirds of it is imported. This 
means freight rates to be added to the 
purchase price. 

Fire destroys over $20,000,000 worth 
of timber every year and kills the repro- 
duction upon thousands of acres of for- 
est lands. 

Forests can be protected from fire, 
the growth can be encouraged, conserva- 
tive cutting can be practiced, reforesta- 
tion can be accomplished. 


As with any other crop, wood cannot be 
consumed faster than its production with- 
out exhausting the supply. At the pres- 
ent rate, our saw-log timber will be gone 
in half a century. Indeed, a timber short- 
age has already developed and _ is becom- 
ing more and more acute. What can we 
do? 

Reduce our consumption of timber. 

Import timber from abroad. 

Grow new forests. ‘ 

Our consumption of lumber as_ per 
head of population taken at the last Cen- 
sus is decreasing; the difficulty is that 
the population is increasing more than 
enough to make up for it. 

Importations are practically impossible 
because the shortage in high-grade timber 
is world-wide. 

We are thus reduced to making forest 
lands produce more timber. To do this 
forest devastation must stop. It is due in 
part to unwise lumbering. But wise 
lumbering must continue ; the more far- 
seeing organizations of lumbermen, such 
as the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation and the Western Forestry and 
Conservation Association, are handling 
private timberlands in a way which a 
few years ago would have been looked 
upon as extremely advanced in prevent- 
ing further devastation. 

The Society of American Foresters 
has submitted an amended plan to meet 
the issue. It puts the blame for devas- 
tation not alone on the lumber indus- 
try but on the Government as_ well 
and on its land laws from which the 
lumber industry as well as the public 
has suffered. The plan would create a 
Federal commission to work with the 
State and with private owners in making 
effective, with financial support by the pub- 
lic, a system of management that will re- 
sult in a sustained yield. The commission 
would beaided by aspecial National appro- 
priation for this purpose. Assistance by 
the commission would be contingent upon 
the States establishing certain minimum 
requirements acceptable to the commis 
sion. The special objects in respect to 
which the commission would exercise its 
co-operation are in increasing require 
ments for fire protection, in providing 
technical assistance for sustained yield, 
in establishing a system of taxation which 
would levy an annual tax on the land and 
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a yield tax on the timber when cut, in 
promoting the acquisition of private for- 
est land by the Nation, the States, and 
communities, and in securing long-term 
licenses on private forest property at low 
rates of interest through a credit system 
similar to that which the farmers now 
enjoy through the Federal Farm Loan 
Act. 


A JAPANESE NUMBER 


N its foreign relations the United 
| States has this peculiarity which per- 
haps distinguishes it from any other 
nation on the globe. On its eastern sea- 
board it comes into intimate contact with 
western Europe and on its western sea- 
board it comes into intimate contact with 
eastern Asia. It must therefore be both 
Occidental and Oriental in its wisdom 
and point of view. 

Among the nations of the East, in the 
present condition of the world, it is very 
important that we should find a satisfac- 
tory and friendly modus vivendi with 
Japan. Co-operation is a word which is 
often used but which is frequently mis- 
understood. As applied to the relations 
between nations, it does not mean self- 
immolation on the one hand, or syco- 
phaney on the other. It depends upon 
mutual understanding and the employ- 
ment of a little imagination. Any intel- 
ligent man of a little imagination will see 
that in the long run it is to his own 
interest to do as he would be done by. 
International co-operation is really put- 
ting into practice the Golden Rule, 
which, after all, is not a piece of ideal- 
istie sentiment but the statement of a 
fundamental law of human nature. 

For many years the Japanese have 
made more effort to co-operate with us 
than we have to co-operate with the 


Japanese. The cynic may say that this — 


is because we of the United States are 
more powerful and need the help of the 
Japanese less than they need ours. It 
may be that the great mass of Americans 
have not tried to co-operate with the 
Japanese because they have not felt the 
need of it. This, however, is a very mis- 
taken attitude to take. On material 
grounds alone amicable relations between 
the two countries are worth while, as is 
shown by the great growth in Japan- 
Ameriean trade. In the past five years 
this trade has increased in imports from 
Japan 300 per cent and in exports to 
Japan 500 per cent. 

At present there is a small but active 
group in America—and unfortunately a 
similar one in Japan—which is bent on 
stirring up trouble between the two coun- 
tries. There is a much larger but less 
active group in each country which would 
prefer friendly relations. The great need 
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is that this larger group, which -includes 


a majority of the citizens of each coun- 


try, should become organized and articu- 
late. 

Those people of ‘America and Japan 
who really wish to co-operate must learn 
to understand each other. It is with the 
purpose of contributing to this end that 
the issue of The Outlook this weék 
is devoted very largely to Japanese 
matters. 


THE REPUBLICAN CON- 
VENTION 
i as the Republican Convention 


is organizing for its work in Chicago, 

and before any decisive ballots have 
been taken, this issue of The Outlook 
goes to press. It will reach our readers, 
however, after the nomination has been 
made. 

Whatever that nomination may be, it 
will be the result of one of the most con- 
fused and perplexing campaigns that 
have been held since the Republican 
party was organized sixty-four years 
ago. 

There is very good reason for this con- 
fusion. For the first time since the Civil 
War in making its selection of a Presi- 
dential nominee the party has not had to 
guide it a great debatable, philosophical, 
political issue. 

In the Civil War period the Repub- 
lican party stood for Nationalism; the 
Democratic party, for States’ rights. But 
that issue no longer exists, because as a 
result of the European war the Demo- 
cratic party has become a Nationalistic 
party. 

In the industrial development of the 
country during the reconstruction period 
after the Civil War the Republican 
party stood for the protective system, 
while the Democratic party stood for 
free trade. That distinction, however, 
no longer exists, because the Republicans 
have become less extreme in their pro- 
tectiveness and have adopted the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity, first inaugurated by 
Mr. Blaine; while the Democrats have 
recognized that international trade must 
have some protective features. Indeed, 
President Wilson has advocated a tariff 
on dyes in order to prevent such an in- 
dustrial catastrophe occurring again as 
did occur during the European war, 
when Germany had in her hands the 
control of the manufacture of dyes which 
are indispensable to textile industry. 

The next great issue between the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties was the 
financial issue. The Republican party 
stood for gold monometalism, and the 
Democrats for free silver or bimetalism. 
The campaign of 1896 was carried on 
almost wholly upon that question. But 
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this, issue has been settled. The United 
States has adopted the gold standard, 
and the Democratic party has accepted 
that standard by establishing the Federal 
Reserve system, which is based upon gold. 

In the Spanish War period the great 
Presidential issue was colonial expansion 
versus so-called anti-imperialism. But 
the Democratic party has abandoned its 
fight against colonial administration, and 
has become itself a great expansionist 
party through its acceptance of the 
League of Nations with the provision for 
foreign mandates. 

And, finally, in 1912, Mr. Wilson was 
elected President almost upon the sole 
issue between industrial organization and 
individual competition. Mr. Wilson 
saw, or thought he saw, that the “new 
freedom ” of the human race was to go 


‘ back to individual effort and to abandon 


great industrial co-operative enterprises. 
But this issue no longer exists, for the 
Democratic party found during the 
European war that organization is both 
inevitable and essential to modern eco- 
nomic and social life. From having been 
“ trust-busters”” the Democrats became 
the creators during the war of the great- 
est trusts the modern world has ever 
seen—the Railroad Administration, the 
United States Shipping Board, and the 
United States Grain Corporation—so 
that this issue no longer exists. 

In the five great periods of our history 
thus roughly enumerated—the National- 
istic Period, the Manufacturing Period, 
the Financial Period, the Colonial Pe- 
riod, and the Industrial Period—the Re- 
publican Presidents elected were chosen 
because they represented great issues : 
Lincoln and Grant for their nationalism ; 
McKinley for his championship of the \ 
gold standard; Roosevelt for his belief 
in the colonial destiny and duties of the 
United States. For sixty years the Re- 
publican party has chosen its Presidents 
to represent its platform. This year, how- 
ever, there is no great issue between the 
two parties. The League of Nations does 
not constitute such an issue, because the 
two parties are each divided in its views 
regarding it. 

Is there, then, no issue on which the 
coming Presidential election can be de- 
cided, and for which a Presidential cham- 
pion may be chosen ? It has seemed to us 
for many months that there is. The great 
and fundamental issue before the country 
to-day is the election of a President who 
can reorganize this Government, which is 
politically bankrupt and on the road to 
financial bankruptcy. So good a Demo- 
cratic newspaper as the New York 
“ World” recently said of the situation 
in Washington : 

The country cannot be expected to put 


up with such divided counsels within the 
Executive Department. ... The Ship 
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of State is tacking and jibbing while the 

crew fight over the port of destination. 

The Republican party needs to nomi- 
nate a man who has a genius for organi- 
zation and whose record, experience, and 
practice justify confidence in his capacity 
to set the country on its feet, to make its 
various departments co-ordinate, to select 
administrative associates and subordi- 
nates who can work harmoniously, and 
to find some way by which the legislative 
and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment can extricate themselves from the 
deadlock which now destroys any kind 
of progressive action. 

For the first time the Republican voters 
are seeking for a man rather than for the 
maintenance of a philosophical policy. 
With a great political policy, any respect- 
able,, honorable, fair-minded, and indus- 
trious candidate will do. This year, how- 
ever, all depends upon the man. The 
delegates at Chicago feel this peculiarity 
of the situation and are confused by it. 
In the highest and best sense of the word 
the Presidential campaign this summer 
is going to be a personal one. 


POLAND’S WAR AND 
RUSSIA’S FUTURE 


HENCE, out of the existing 

\ \ chaos, should issue the new Rus- 
sia ? Once there were two possible 
answers—from outside and from inside ; 
now there seems only one—from inside. 
There was a time when most friends of 
Russia (The Outlook among them) held 
rightly that the Allied nations should 
and could put down anarchy and politi- 
cal murder in Russia with a moderate 
use of military force, and establish in 
their place at least the beginnings of a 
self-governed nation. But we cannot 
grind at the mill with the water that has 
passed; the Powers who were allied 
against Germany did not in fact unite in 
harmonious action to establish free and 
democratic government in Russia. Now 
the force that must initiate self-govern- 
ment must come from the people of Russia. 
There have been many signs that the 
folly and crime of Bolshevism, upheld 
about equally by brutality and bayonets 
on the one hand and by fanatical theo- 
ries of class rule by the proletariat on 
the other, have disgusted the vast major- 
ity of thinking Russians. But many 
who earnestly desire a Constitutional 
Assembly, whether they be Constitutional 
Democrats, Socialists of the moderate 
kind, or even believers in a limited mon- 
archy, do not look with approval at at- 
tacks upon Russia from the outside, such 
as the war which is now raging between 
Poland and Russia. Many also fear and 
oppose the breaking up of what may be 
called exterior Russia into separate 
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CENTRAL EUROPE, POLAND, AND THE UKRAINE 


nations. Sothe attempt to make separate 
countries of the Ukraine, eastern Sibe- 
ria, Esthonia, and other divisions of old 
Russia has actually consolidated the 
power of Lenine and Trotsky, and the 
war with Poland has still more done so. 
We do not say that some division of 


Russia into what might become a league 
of autonomous states might not be desir- 
able, nor that there are not two sides in 
the dispute with Poland ; we simply point 
out that for the moment the situation has 
strengthened the Bolshevist Government 
at the very time when Bolshevist doc- 
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Courtesy of ** Strugyling Russia" 


POLAND’S DEMANDS 


‘Lhe sha led space on this map represents the territory Poland now demands from Russia, in addition to the 
territory of former Russian Poland, which was granted her by the Peace Conference 
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trines and conduct have weakened that 
Government. This explains, for instance, 
why the report that General Brussilov 
has taken command of Bolshevist armies 
seems credible, although it is not yet posi- 
tively confirmed ; Brussilov is the last 
man in the world, his past history indi- 
cates, to support Lenine unless he thinks 
it necessary for the time being in order 
to secure Russia’s safety. 

Poland has invaded Russia—that is, 
what was once Russia—far beyond the 
boundary-line allotted to Poland by the 
Peace Treaty or approved by the Su- 
preme Council. To be sure, Poland claims 
that Russia first made war upon Poland, 
and says that no party to a war ever 
checks its armies simply because they 
have reached the, enemy’s boundary. But 
all the statements issued by Poland show 
that she is claiming an extension of ter- 
ritory based on her ancient boundaries, 
regardless of recent history. Thus we find 
General Smuts, the South African states- 
man, declaring that “ Russia is invaded 
by Poland, who has declared war upon 
her, for that is what it amounts to. Here 
is Poland, starving, kept going by foreign 
loans, making war on Soviet Russia.” 
From Warsaw a Polish statesman, 
Dmowski, the leader of the National 
Democratic party, is reported as saying 
that President Pilsudski’s “ aspiration is 
for a great Poland dominating eastern 
Europe instead of a great Russia.” 

Equally significant are the views pre- 
sented by Mr. A. J. Sack, Director of 
the Russian Information Bureau in the 
United States, in letters to The Outlook 
and in published circulars. Mr. Sack is 
very far from being a Bolshevist; he be- 
lieves thoroughly in “a resurrected Rus- 
sia to occupy among the great nations of 
the world a place in accordance with her 
dignity and power,” but to be “ re-estab- 
lished as a democratic and a united state.” 
The map we publish herewith from Mr. 
Sack’s journal, “Struggling Russia,” 
shows how deep into old Russia would 
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cut the proposed independent Ukraine as 
agreed between Poland and the Ukrainian 
leader, General Petlura, while the other 
map shows the relations between the 
countries of Russia, Poland, the Ukraine, 
and soon. Mr. Sack declares that Po- 
land’s own official statements prove that 
“ Polish statesmen are not satisfied with 
the decision of the Peace Conference, 
and, in addition to what is granted to 
them by the Peace Conference, are de- 
manding nine Russian provinces (govern- 
ments), intending to re-establish the east- 
ern border of Poland as it existed before 
the First Partition, in 1772.” He asserts 
that the size of the territory demanded is 
equal to that of Germany, that its popu- 
lation is over twenty-six million, and that 
the population is Russian, Lithuanian, 
and Jewish, with the Poles in a small 
minority. His comment is: ‘“* We witness 
in Poland a democratic land reform that 
turns the land over to those who till it. 
At the same time new Poland seemingly 
repudiates principles of democracy and 
fairness in international relations, and, by 
imposing upon Russia unjust demands, 
lays the foundation for a possible Russian- 
Polish conflict that may prove perilous, 
not only for the parties directly concerned, 
but for entire Europe as well.” 

It is not necessary to take sides in this 
quarrel between Poland and Russia. The 
point now is that the war is not against 
Bolshevism, but for territory. If Poland 
were fighting to destroy Bolshevism, and 
fighting with the open approval of the 
Allies, and with the sympathy of the Rus- 
sian moderate democrats and Socialists, 
the case would be quite different. As it 
is, the result has been to range in sup- 
port of Russia as against Poland many 
of the very men who are bitterly opposed 
both to imperialism and to Bolshevism. 
The declaration issued some time ago by 
a Russian political conference in Paris 
and signed by Prince Lvov, Sazonov, 
Tchaikovsky, and others, while it recog- 
nized the rational desire on the part of 
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the peoples within Russia’s borders to 
organize their own national life, called 
for co-operation by those peoples through 
federation jointly with autonomy. Men 
like those named are opposed to any 
breaking up of Russia forced from the 
outside for the profit of other nations. 

It might be said that if Poland wins 
her present war against Russia, the way 
is open for the League of Nations or the 
Great Powers of the world to enforce 
order and self-government in Russia. 
Possibly; but apart from the humiliation 
to the Entente nations of seeing a new- 
born nation like Poland doing what the 
Allies were too indolent or too weak in 
spirit to undertake, it must be remem-. 
bered that the result may be just the 
reverse; that we may see a Bolshevist 
victory over Poland, and in that case the 
European situation would be difficult 
indeed. The military progress of Poland 
was extraordinary up to the date of the 
capture of Kiev; but since then the suc- 
cesses have alternated from one side to 
the other. If Russia wins, neither a vie- 
torious Russia nor a crushed Poland 
would tend toward peace or the victory 
of democracy. 

We may quote once more from the 
letter of Mr. Sack above referred to, 
because the passage outlines what very 
many of the reasonable and conservative 
friends of Russia believe to be the right 
policy of the nations toward the Russia 
of the future: “The resurrection of a 
great, united, democratic Russia is inev- 
itable, and the interests of civilization 
demand not only that the democratic 
nations should not retard the process of 
Russia’s regeneration, but that they should 
help it by all the means in their posses- 
sion. Peace and stability in Europe are 
impossible without peace and stability in 
Russia. And peace and stability in Rus- 
sia are impossible unless Russia is estab- 
lished as a united, federated state, with a 
government recognized by all the people 
of Russia.” 





TELL THE TRUTH PAPERS 


sat in a smoking-room on the 
Twentieth Century Limited a few 
days ago. 

They were recounting their experiences 
during the last year in handling various 
labor problems which had at different 
times confronted them. 

One of them, a virile, clean-cut young 
man, told of one of the most remarkable 
experiences of the year in his plant, which 
greatly interested not only the other in- 


ie industrial relations managers 


BY SHERMAN ROGERS 


A SMOKING-ROOM TALK 


dustrial relations managers but several 
spectators as well. 

The gentleman in question was con- 
nected with the personal relations staff of 
a large manufacturing plant in Chicago. 
The factory he represented employed 425 
men, all housed in one great main build- 
ing. This naturally threw the men to- 
gether, especially during luncheon and 
recess. The management had figured that 
this close association would result in a 
friendlier spirit among the men, which, it 


was believed, would result in a feeling of 
brotherly contentment. There was no per- 
sonal contact between the management 
and the employees of the factory, with 
the exception of occasional visits through 
the plant by the industrial relations 
manager. There were no meetings of any 
kind held to adjust differences, real or 
fancied, and no effort was made by the 
management to educate the workers or to 
become acquainted with their point of 
view. The plant was paying as high wages 
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‘as any other in the city. The men seemed 
satisfied, everything.was running smoothly, 
and production was normal. 

In the early part of June, 1919, a 
quick change was noted in the attitude of 
the men, not only toward the personal 
relations manager, but with all the other 
company personnel. The management re- 
marked about the change at their board 
meeting the middle of June, but the inci- 
dent was passed over and no further atten- 
tion paid to the change in attitude of the 
men until the early part of July. There 
had been during the last two weeks inJ une 
a very marked decrease in production, and 
contentment among the workmen had ap- 
parently disappeared. During the noon 
hour the workers formed small groups 
and engaged in earnest conversation, and 
it did not take a college professor to see 
that the point of contention was unfavor- 
able to the management. Something had 
happened! What it was the industrial 
relations manager could not find out. His 
queries to the men simply met with shrugs 
of shoulders, and apparently none of the 
workers felt inclined to “ loosen up.” 

The latter part of July demand was 
made in a round robin to the employers for 
a decrease of hours, fifty per cent in- 
crease in wages, and various other minor 
demands regarding working conditions. 
The managers were dumfounded. They 
were at a loss to account for the demands, 
because they knew, beyond all doubt, 
that the wages paid in their plant were 
as high as, if not higher than, any other 
like industry in the country. While they 
had paid no particular attention to wel- 
fare work of any kind among their men, 
they had always felt very kindly toward 
them, and had reason to believe that the 
men held the officers of the company in 
the highest regard. The industrial rela- 
tions manager got busy. He knew that 
something had happened, and that, what- 
ever it was, the misunderstanding could 
be explained away if he could only find 
its origin. He made a careful canvass 
among the most loyal employees, but their 
lips were sealed. He finally, in despera- 
tion, called in one of the oldest employees 
of the company and asked him to take 
a chair, passed him a cigar, and then 
bluntly demanded the cause of the trouble 
at the plant. The employee stolidly 
denied any knowledge of the trouble and 
seemed to resent questioning. 

“Now see here,” said the industrial 
relations manager, in desperation, “ I do 
not know what is the matter with you 
fellows. We have treated you square and 
you are receiving right now all the wages 
that the present profits of the industry 
will stand. If it were making greater 
profits, we would certainly be perfectly 
willing to increase wages, but as the 
matter stands we are at an absolute loss 
to understand why our men should make 
such preposterous demands when they 
know as well as we do that this plant is 
paying the highest wages in the city.” 

The stolidness of the employee had 
suddenly changed. At the mention of 
small profits he smiled, and when the 
manager had finished his little sermon 
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he snapped, “‘ How much profit are you 
fellows making?” “ Well,” replied the 
industrial relations manager, “ | have not 
seen the reports for the last three months, 
but.in the first three months of the year 
we had netted 10 per cent and laid aside 
7 per cent as a surplus fund to take care 
of depreciation and new building and. as 
a protection against emergencies.” 

“Seventeen per cent,” mused the em- 
ployee. “Only 17 per cent,” and then, 
like a pistol shot, “ What became of the 
other 783 per cent ?” 

“Well, sir,” the industrial relations 
manager told his interested audience in 
the choky smoker, “ [ was never so sur- 
prised in my life. I just stood staring at 
the grizzled old employee and my tongue 
was tied. ‘The other 783 per cent!’ I 
finally managed to say. ‘I do not know 
what you mean.’ 

“«'That’s no reply,’ the employee said ; 
‘you are as big a liar as I thought you 
were. There was a time when the men in 
the works were just as big fools as you 
thought they were, but even fools some- 
times wake up. We know just how much 
we earn in this plant, and we know just 
how much you make, and there certainly 
is a terrific difference between your earn- 
ings and ours. We are only asking for a 
small part of what we really should ask 
for in the demands we recently sent up 
to the management, but we felt that an 
increase of 50 per cent in wages and a 
reduction of two hours per day would act 
as a fair start; but that.is all—just a 
start. We intend later to get a fair share 
of the earnings of this company. We are 
perfectly willing that you make a legiti- 
mate profit, but when it comes to 1,000 
per cent, why, we are going to kick, and 
we are already kicking.’ 

*“T looked him over,” said the indus- 
trial relations manager, “and told him 
that his talk was Greek to me. I assured 
him that a 10 per cent increase in wages 
would eliminate the entire profit of the 
company. He came back with a poser: 

“** Well, use one thousand per cent as 
a basis for argument. I will show you 
where you stand. We get $5.50 per day, 
which we will call 100 per cent. The 
cost of materials and selling expenses 
will probably duplicate the wage outlay, 
or, in other words, the wages we are re- 
ceiving at present added to the material 
cost of production will make 200 per 
cent. You claim thecompany is making 
17 per cent. All right, that makes 217 
per cent, doesn’t it? Then again I ask 
you, how about the other 783 per cent?” 

“Well, sir,” said the young manager, 
“vou fellows probably would not believe 
it, but we have found out, after careful in- 
vestigation, that the radical headquarters 
in Chicago had concentrated on our plant, 
and that the homes of every single worker 
in the plant had been flooded with radical 
literature and false arguments; every 
one of our men had received a first-class 
revolutionary education—an education 
that had convinced him that he was only 
receiving a very infinitesimal portion 
of his actual earnings. As soon as we 
had ascertained the facts in the matter 





we called all the men together who had 
signed the round robin sent to the office. 
We brought them in and made a clean 
breast of our entire files. They were 
highly suspicious for a short time, but 
finally began to see the light. They 
checked up the cost of manufacture, 
which they thoroughly understood, with 
the orders we had received. They were 
dumfounded when they noted the small 
margin of profit that was made by the 
company on each individual sale. In 
less than two hours the entire gang was 
satisfied that they had been hoodwinked, 
and left the office believing that the com- 
pany was doing its best for them. How- 
ever, they received the ‘cold shoulder’ 
when they got back to the men in the 
plant, where agitators had assured the 
workers that the round robin committee 
would be bamboozled in the office with a 
lot of bunk. However, one of the work- 
men hit on a novel idea. They decided 
to have one of their number dress up in 
a regular drummer’s suit, put a suit-case 
in his hand, and saunter into the office 
of the plant and represent himself as 
being a purchasing agent of one of the 
large companies that they had been ship- 
ping to and ask for the best quotation 
on an article. The management, of 
course, knew nothing of this maneuver. 
A few days later a gentlemen stepped 
into the office and announced himself as 
a purchasing agent of one of the com- 
panies with which the firm was accus- 
tomed to do business. The manager 
looked him over and asked him where 
the regular purchasing agent was. ‘ Mr. 
Lee is sick,’ said the new man; ‘I took his 
place. I want to purchase so many cases 
of a certain brand of goods. What is 
the best price that you can give me to- 
day?’ The manager looked over the list 
and gave hima figure. ‘Never mind, 
said the supposed agent, ‘that is enough.’ 
He walked out of the office, and that 
settled all the trouble in our plant. We 
later found that the agent who called on 
us was the son of one of the old workers 
who was going to college. However,” 
mused the industrial relations manager, 
“if I had not brought that chin-whiskered 
employee into my office and got the big 
profits idea from him, I think we would 
have had a long, hard strike. They cer- 
tainly had got to every man in the 
plant. The most remarkable thing was 
the way the men held together and re- 
fused to say anything about what was 
going on. To this day not one of these 
men has mentioned anything about the 
agitator. We had to find out that from 
the wives of the men and from others 
in the vicinity of the plant. 

“It simply goes to show that the ma- 
jority of the troubles between labor and 
capital to-day are founded on groundless 
suspicions which could be ironed out very 
quickly if there were a closer co-opera- 
tion between the men and the manage- 
ment. What we have got to do is to get 
down to a little of the ‘old-fashioned 
brass tacks,’ and get acquainted with 
our men. When we do, we will be able 
to beat the agitator at his own game.” 
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International 
THE “THIN RED LINE’”—THE FEW REMAINING ZOUAVES, VETERANS 
OF THE CIVIL WAR, MARCHING IN THE MEMORIAL DAY PARADE IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

















(C) Keystone-Burton Holmes 
SIGHTSEERS VISIT THE BATTLEFIELDS OF FRANCE 


Here are the pulverized remains of what was once the village of La Pompelle. Visiting American 
soldiers and sailors are seen amid the ruins 

















International 
“THF GLEANERS” UNCONSCIOUSLY REPRODUCED IN SUFFERING POLAND 


These women farmers at work near Grodno, Poland, have been aided by the American Joint 
Distribution Committee in securing land and seed for planting 
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Underwood & Underwood 


EUGENE V. DEBS, SOCIALIST CANDIDATE 
FOR PRESIDENT, PHOTOGRAPHED IN 
PRISON GARB AT ATLANTA 


The photograph was taken in the Federal Prison at 

the time of Mr. Debs’s notification by a visiting dele- 

gation of his nomination for the Presidency. See 
editorial comment 

















nternational 
SHAMROCK IV ON ONE OF HER TRIAL 
TRIPS 


This is the English yacht, refitted in American waters, 
which will try to ‘‘ lift the Cup ”’ for Sir Thomas Lipton 








THE LETTER-CARRIER 


Sam’s, 

The Public Service Hospitals, 
Anybody that’s workin’ for him, 
If he’s sick, 

Can come in 


And be cared for. 


Men hurt in the war 

Fill most of ’em now, 

Soldiers and marines and sailors, an’ that, 
A lot of ’em kids 

Just out o’ their teens, 

So it sure knocked us cold— 
You know what I mean— 
When last week they fetches 
An old grandpa in 

On a stretcher. 

A postman they said he was. 
Seems he’d skidded-like, 

On a rainy step 

Up in Harlem somewheres . . . 
Got a leg broke. 


TOs a new stunt of your Uncle 


Course us guys goes in, 

W’en the splint’s on, an’ all, 

An’ gee, he’s a prince! 

Hair, what he has of it, white, 
White as a cigarette paper .. . 
The face of him like an old sea-dog, 
Used to all weathers, y’ know .. . 
His two eyes, blue, 

Twinklin’.. . 

Young-lookin’ 

Like he was twenty. 


“ Sure is tough luck for yez, dad,” 
Tom Flynn says. 

An’ dad he smiles up at us, 

Out of his bed— 

Funny old kind of a crooked smile— 
And he ’lows: 

“ Well, boys, if ’twa’n’t fer me wife, 
I think I'd be mighty content, 

Just waitin’ on here, till it knits, 
Hearin’ you young fellers joshin’, 
An’ pickin’ your banjos, 
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An’ singin’. 

But it’s her, the old lady, y’ know, 

It’s her I keep frettin’ about. 

See, it’s more’n fifty years 

Since I missed a night home .. . 

As good as a clock, me wife says, 
Never late, 

’Cept when it snowed, 

Or ’round holiday times, 

When the mail’s extra heavy, y’ know. 


If ’twa’n’t for the wife ... 

First thing she says, 

About this: 

* Don’t s’ pose ’twill be long, do you, doc?’ 
An’ the doctor says : 

* Well, old bones knit slow, ma’am, 
You never can tell... .’ 

‘Not as much as a year... .? 
*‘Mebby less . . . mebby more. . 
As I say, ma’am, 

You never can tell.’ 


I see the look in her face, 

But she’s plucky, the old girl, she is. 
We’ve weathered worse storms, 

Her and me... 

Sickness, y’ know, ’s bound to come, 
Rheumatics and colds . . . 

Out rain and shine... . 

Pay’s never too high, 

And when you’re laid up now and then 
And it’s docked .. . 

It’s pretty ... hard ... pickin’... 
Iswan.... 


Still, till this accident come, 

*Twas mighty few days I was off .. . 
Letter-carryin’ now, I have been, 

In New York, 

For fifty years, yes, sir, 

And more. ... 


It’s her livin’ that frets me the most. . . 
Small savin’s don’t last, 

With the rents like they are 

And the food ... 


Course she’ll get two-thirds o’ my pay, 


AN EXPONENT OF JAPANESE 


APAN’S influence on Western art 
has been far-reaching through the 
effect of her prints, her ceramics, her 
lacquers, and other examples of her 
artistic genius which have found their way 
to Kurope and America, and through the 
visits of Western artists and writers to 
Japan. Not many representatives of Jap- 
anese culture, however, especially among 
her women, have come to us to make their 
personal appeal to American audiences. 
It is with pleasure, therefore, that we 
reproduce on the next page a photo- 
graphic portrait of a young Japanese 
woman who is studying and lecturing in 
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America—that of Miss Kichi Harada, of 
Ashikaga, Japan. Coming from her 
native country some years ago with the 
plan of eventually returning to take up 
work for the benefit of the young women 
of Japan, Miss Harada found a congenial 
field for her educational sojourn in Co- 
lumbia University. After taking her 
M.A. degree there, she was invited to 
lecture in special courses before the Fac- 
ulty and students on certain phases of 
Japanese art. The traditions of Japanese 
home life give to flowers a peculiar sig- 
nificance which is new to our civilization, 
and with these and their arrangement in 


While I’m in here, 

Count o’ my fall... 

If they fix me up, 

Good ! 

If they can’t, they won’t shoot me, 
They'll just turn me loose, 

Like an old hoss, into the pasture, 
Only pasturin’s poor in New York, 
When you’re my age, 

An’ out of a job!” 


Then Tom Flynn breaks in .. . 
“You don’t mean to tell me.” says he, 
They’ve no pay for a feller like you 
That’s served for a lifetime. . . .” 


“ Well, they let us come here,” 

Says old dad, 

“* With you fellers ’at served in the war... 
Our service was different . . . see?” 


An’ Flynn shouts .. . 

“ By gad, pop, ’twas you, and your like, 
Kep’ home-fires burnin’ 

Both sides o’ the sea... 

Letters, letters from home, 

And letters from us 

To the home-folks . . . 

I say it’s a rank shame,” he roars ; 
“ Tf that ain’t service for U.S. A., 
What is? ... 

What do you say, you guys, 

Am I right?” 

And down to a man, 

We answers to Tom Flynn, 

“TLL say!” 














“ Pop,” says Tom, 

“Tf a pension ain’t comin’ to you, 
’Tain’t to Bill there, nor Slim, 
Nor tome...” 

And he brings his fist down 
With a bang. 





But all pop saysis ... 

“ It’s about her I’m worryin’, 

Alone there ... and short o’ things . .. 
An’ time passin’ on. . . .” 


CULTURE 


the home Miss Harada has from time to 
time given demonstrations which serve to 
emphasize the part that beauty plays in 
Japanese life and the ancient culture 
that associates itself with the ceremonial 
observance of the seasonal appearance of 
buds and flowers. 

The Japanese methods of using the 
brush in painting and the way in which 
prints are produced have also furnished 
texts for Miss Harada in enlightening 
American audiences on themes with 
which they have been unfamiliar as t0 
procedure though well informed as © | 
the delightful results. The quaint Japa 
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CURRENT EVENTS ILLUSTRATED 


Photograph by H. H. Moore 


A JAPANESE LADY PLAYING THE KOTO 


The koto is a sort of lyre (only a part of it is shown in the picture above) which is highly esteemed among the Japanese. It may be 

used to accompany a song. On the occasion when this photograph was taken the singer told of a feudal retainer who guards the gates 

that separate two highways. He falls asleep toward morning and hears in his dreams the real song of a bird in an adjoining tree. 
This forms the musical theme. (See ‘‘ An Exponent of Japanese Culture ”’ ) 





NEW JAPAN—A STREET 

CAR IN TOKYO WITH 

UP-TO-DATE FEATURES 
OF THE WEST 


The Japanese have apparently 
had little better success in solv- 
ing the transportation problem 
than have Western cities. This 
scene might be duplicated in 
New York, Chicago, Paris, 
or London. It shows certain 
differences, however 





Underwood & Underwood 

KITE-FLYING—A TRA- 

DITIONAL SPORT OF 
JAPAN 

These Tokyo boys are try- 

ing their skill at flying the 

remarkable Japanese kites 


on the Plain of Toyama, 
near the city 
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Photographs by Adachi 


A LECTURE ON NAVAL 
TACTICS ON A JAPANESE 
BATTLE CRUISER 


A crowd of guests from the 
rank and file of the people, 
including naval reservists, are 
listening to the officer’s talk 
about naval maneuvers 
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MASS-MEETING OF THE 
WORKINGWOMEN OF 
TOKYO 
Seated at the left on the front 
row is Madame Raicho Hira- 
zuka and next toher is Madame 
Tanaka, who represented the 
‘workingwomen of Japan at 
the International Labor Con- 
ference at Washington 
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nese humor, with which many of the 
daily tasks are lightened, is seen in one 
of her quoted sayings of the Japanese 
artist apropos of the patient work 
necessary to produce ink of a proper 
consistency, “ When angry, grind your 
ink,” as well as in some of the observa- 
tions made when a “ ceremonial tea” was 
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given by Miss Harada under the auspices 
of the Japan Society in the Hotel Astor 
in New York City. 

The explanation of some of the age-old 
customs and practices of Japan, a land 
where ceremonial politeness has been re- 
duced to an art, furnishes an instructive 
and sometimes an unflattering lesson to 


16 June 


us, and the coming of. educated young 
women from Japan to-our universities, 
for the purpose alike of imbibing our 
ideas and of imparting their own, is a 
refreshing omen of that better under- 
standing of each other which will promote 
mutual good feeling between Japan and 
America. 


THROUGH NATIONALISM TO INTERNATIONALISM 


Readers who are struck by the clarity and forcefulness of style 
shown by Premier Hara in this article will remember that Mr. Hara 
is by profession a journalist. He began his newspaper career on the 
staff of the Tokyo “Hochi,’ and was at later periods editor-in- 


HE idea of a League of Nations 

is no modern invention. Broadly 

stated, it is nothing but the sense 
of comradeship in our every-day inter- 
course applied to the community of na- 
tions. For good or evil, the modern world 
is a large-scale world, and its most char- 
acteristic features connected with finance, 
industry, and commerce are to a great ex- 
tent international. Science, art, philan- 
thropy, literature—even sport—are now 
fast assuming an international char- 
acter. Never before have the commu 
nities and races of men met and mingled 
together as they are meeting and mingling 
to-day. : 

The modern world is essentially inter- 
national. Internationalism is as inevitable 
as gravitation. In that sense it is in the 
abstract neither good nor bad. Its good- 
ness or badness depends upon the mode 
of its application or manifestation. Un- 
less, therefore, it is turned into a good 
channel, it will be worse than a wasted 
power and mankind will lose by it in- 
stead of gaining. 

Side by side with internationalism we 
have nationalism, which is sometimes 
looked upon as detrimental or even op- 
posed to internationalism. Nothing could 
be more erroneous. On the contrary, the 
road to a sound internationalism lies 
through a healthy nationalism. If we be- 
lieve in the essential unity of humanity, 
if we feel that we are all fundamentally 
the same, irrespective of sex, age, race, or 
color, in virtue of our mere humanity, we 
must, however, admit, on the other hand, 
the value of variety and the uniqueness 
and individuality of every human soul. 
And if we admit this in individuals, we 
must also admit the unique corporate in- 
dividuality of social groups and distine- 
tive nationalities. The recognition of this 
fact leads to the acceptance of nation- 
alism. 

We are told to “do unto others as we 
would they should do unto us.” But un- 
less we first learn how “ others” wish to 
be treated before we proceed to put the 
Golden Rule ‘into practice I am afraid it 
may prove to be even a source of trouble 
and misunderstanding. There is a dis- 
tinct possibility of finding that others are 


BY TAKASHI HARA 


PREMIER OF JAPAN 


chief of the Osaka “Mainichi” and editor-in-chief of the Osaka 
“Shimpo.” Mr. Hara visited America in 1908-9. He has held 
Cabinet positions several times and has been Premier of the Empire 
of Japan since September 29, 1918.—Tuer Eprrors. 

















Photograph by Maruki, of Tokyo, Japan 
An autographed photograph presented by the Premier to The Outlook 


MR. TAKASEI HARA, PREMIER OF JAPAN 


not like ourselves. And in setting out to 
know how others wish to be treated, let 


us fix in mind the self-evident truth that 
just as one man is different from his 
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neighbor, so one nation is different from 
another in wants, views, and outlook on 
life. 

It is a fundamental mistake to conceive 
of a human being as a mere mathematical 
unit and to suppose him to have just the 
same wants as another. Behind him are 
his ancestors; around him are his rela- 
tions and kin looking back to a remoter 
common ancestry and common surround- 
ings. In and among all these he lives 
and moves and has his being. I think it 
was an American writer who remarked 
that men may change their clothes, their 
politics, their wives, their religions, their 
philosophies, but they cannot change 
their grandfathers. A man is not self- 
existent ; he is a secretion of the past and 
a reflection of his environment. The 
same may justly be said of that aggrega- 
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tion of individuals which is designated 
under the title of a nation. 

To-day we are actually witnessing these 
two principles, nationalism and interna- 
tionalism, in active ferment. The ques- 
tion naturally arises: How are thesé two 
apparently contradictory phenomena to be 
reconciled? The answer is, as I have 
said, that the road to internationalism 
lies through nationalism. A right under- 
derstanding of the meaning and value of 
nationality is an indispensable prelimi- 
nary to any and all attempts at a solution 
of the international situation. It will 
never do to level men down to a gray, 
indistinct cosmopolitanism and call it a 
process of internationalization. 

We must recognize and honor the in- 
dividuality of nations—that is to say, the 
different corporate inheritance of each— 
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and then strive to find therein the true 
foundation of internationalism by laying 
hold of the eternal things in each nation 
which fundamentally unite our common 
humanity. Variety, rather than detract- 
ing from, adds to the final strength and 
beauty of the international structure ; and 
that structure we must set ourselves to 
raise in a spirit of tolerance and respect 
for the varying genius of the differ- 
ent nations. Herein lies the fundamental 
principle of the world’s peace. 





Tokyo, April 23, 


JAPANESE-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


BY KIJURO SHIDEHARA 


JAPANESE AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Shidehara, although a comparatively young man, has had a__ present post he had already been at Washington asa diplomatic offi- 


varied and interesting career in public office. ‘Before entering his 


with America, ‘one truth stands out 

conspicuously as an aftermath of the 
World War which has just elosed, and 
that is, that the relations of these two 
countries are destined to grow in intimacy 
and importance as time goes on. Thinking 
men on both sides of the ocean have long 
been conscious of forces which were 
moving to bring about a new era in the 
Pacifie regions. The war has hastened 
these developments and clarified their out- 
lines. To-day we have knowledge where 
but yesterday we speculated. : 

America and Japan are linked together 
by an ocean which no longer admits of 
being regarded as the back door of the 
world; it is the theater of a splendid 
human drama that is to be. About the 
shores of that great sea are gathered one- 
half the human race. Upon its waters the 
fleets of the world will ride, and across 
its great expanses the undeveloped com- 
merce of all the earth will go and come 
in search of markets. 

America and Japan, facing each other 
across this scene of activity, find them- 
selves invested with a solemn trust. A 
responsibility is thrust upon them which 
they cannot avoid, even if they would. 
They ean no more eseape it than they can 
change their geographical positions. Fate 
has made partners of America and Japan. 
Upon them she has placed ‘the obligation 
of administering a trust in which all 
humanity is interested. 

{n the discharge of this grave man- 
date, how will America and Japan acquit 
thomselves ? 

llistory clearly shows that great wars 
ave invariably followed by periods of 
ental unsettlement which seem at times 
') menace the stability of every human 
‘istitution. Wars like that from which 


|: considering the relations of Japan 


the world has just emerged are followed 
by psychological brain-storms which run 
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like contagious diseases about the world, 
incapacitating men for clear thinking or 
rational action. It is largely because of 
this fact that problems of peace become 
at times more serious and perplexing 
than those of war. Not only do men lose 
the facultyof thinking calmly and sanely, 
but their. meral judgments become ob- 
secured, making it difficult for them to 
distinguish between right and wrong. 
Under the stress of suffering and fear 
policies come into being which lay the 


cial, and also at The Hague, Antwerp, and London.—THE Eprrors. 


foundations of future wars and complica- 
tions of even greater danger. 

Does it not become the people of Japan 
and America to-day to indulge in a little 
serious introspection? Are they in the 
proper mental and spiritual condition to 
face the problems before them? Are they 
prepared to deal ecreditably with issues 
which mean so much for humanity, and 
upon the wise solution of which must 
rest the safe and permanent structures of 
the future? The task is one which calls 
for serious self-examination, enlightened 
statesmanship, and high moral purpose. 
The grave responsibility is upon America 
and Japan to so adjust their partnership in 
the Pacific that lasting peace and harmoni- 
ous co-operation shall be assured. They 
must find the bases for understandings 
which will secure not only peace between 
themselves but the peace and well-being 
of.all the nations touching Pacifie waters. 
The accomplishment of this purpose pos- 
tulates the adjustment of mutually dif- 
ferent standpoints in many respects, the 
control of passions and racial prejudices, 
and the elimination of selfishness and 
greed. It implies the exercise of patience 
with widespread ignorance, a willingness 
to compromise, and a capacity for sacri- 
fice. If we cannot exercise these virtues, 
is there any way out except to fall back 
upon the time-worn subterfuges of ex- 
pediency, which in all the world’s history 
have led to nothing but disaster and 
human woe ? 

America and Japan are neighbors for 
alltime. That is one of the conditions 
which cannot be altered. The practical 
question for each to ask is, What are 
our relations to be? Is it to our mutual 
interest to be grasping at. each other’s 
throats, or shall we find in each other 
that comradeship which is based upon 
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good will and which makes for strength, 
happiness, and prosperity? If the latter 
course is the course of wisdom, how may 
we transport it from the realms of theory 
and make of it a living reality ? 

The first requisite in the promotion of 
good fellowship, which is so earnestly de- 
sired by the best minds of America and 
Japan, is a policy of absolute frankness. 
We can hope for no final solutions until 
our cards are on the table. We must 
learn, furthermore, to stop shying at 
facts. We must cease apologizing to 
each other for being different. As nature 
did not make us all alike, we must aban- 
don the idea that we can improve upon 
nature’s handiwork. We must reconcile 
ourselves to the fact that we are differ- 
ent in language, social customs and man- 
ners, and the color of our skins. When 
we have counted up these differences, we 
may then find it profitable to consider 
wherein we are alike and what things we 
have in common. Wide as our superficial 
differences may appear, the man of in- 
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sight quickly discerns that our common 
interests and similarities far exceed our 
contrasts. We are all human beings, sub- 
ject to the same general hopes and fears, 
striving for the same great goals of life. 

In the longed-for interracial and inter- 
national adjustments which make for 
peace there must be a further recogni- 
tion of the principle of absolute fair play. 
There can be no double standard of mo- 
rality in the ‘alliance we seek. It is not 
admissible that rules of action should be 
binding upon one which are not binding 
upon both. There is a chivalry of interna- 
tional intercourse as imperative in its ex- 
actions as that which controls individual 
relationships. 

In its ultimate analysis, the question of 
international relations is a moral one. 
Peace between nations on any other basis 
is a structure built on sand. Japan makes 
no claim to saintship or to the possession 
of exclusive virtue. Nor has she any illu- 
sions in regard to her own shortcomings 
and slips from grace. But she believes 


that she should be measured by universal 
standards. Beset as she is by many diffi- 
culties, she is conscious of a deep-seated 
desire to be right and to do right in all 
her international relations. She is espe- 
cially desirous that the happy ties which 
for nearly seventy years have bound her 
to the ple and Government of the 
United States should know no weaken- 
ing. To preserve a friendship which is so 
precious to her, she is prepared to come 
more than half-way along any path of 
conciliation which is not incompatible 
with honor and manly self-respect. 

It is confidently believed that deep 
down in the hearts and brains of the peo- 
ple of Japan and America will be found 
that saving element of wisdom, integrity, 
courage, and common sense which will 
ultimately make things right, and that 
the partnership of these two great nations 
in shaping the destinies of the Pacific 
will grow in strength and cordiality as 
the future unrolls. 

Washington, D. C., May 12. 


JAPAN’S TRADE WITH AMERICA 


Mr. Inouye, who was born in 1869, has been connected with the 
Bank of Japan since 1895. It goes without saying that he is con- 


URING the year 1919 we sold our 

goods to America to the amount 

of yen 828,000,000,’ and bought 
American goods to the amount of yen 
766,000,000, which sums are 40 per cent 
and 35 per cent of the total exports and 
imports of Japan, respectively. 

Among our exports to America raw 
silk and silk fabrics stand first, aggre- 
gating last year yen 600,000,000 for the 
former and yen 50,000,000 for the latter. 
Our export of raw silk especially has 
shown an enormous increase during the 
last few years; during the five years from 
1915 to 1919, inclusive, the increase in 
our export of raw silk was 85 per cent in 
a and 372 per cent in value. Al- 
though our silk-reeling industry has 
already realized a remarkable develop- 
ment all over the country, it is expected 
to be improved still further. It is true 
that during the war the cost of produc- 
tion was also increasing in this industry, 
with an appreciation of prices in general, 
but it is quite probable that we shall in- 
crease our present production of raw silk 
by 40 or 50 per cent. 

Again, some industrial products, such 
as porcelain, toys, ete., which used to be 
supplied to the American market from 
Germany, have begun, as a result of the 
war, to be exported to America from 
Japan. This state of affairs will be per- 
manent, at least to a considerable degree. 

Of our imports from America raw 
cotton comes first in importance. This 


1A yen is worth 49.84 cents at par and at present 
is worth 50.75. With most foreign currencies below 
the currency of the United States, the Japanese is a 
conspicuous exception, 


BY JUNNOSUKE INOUYE 


GOVERNOR OF THE BANK OF JAPAN 


amounted to yen 286,000,000 last year. 
There being circumstances under which 
our importation of Indian cotton in years 
to come will be unlikely to be as great as 
heretofore, Japan will buy cotton much 
more from America in the future than at 
present, Chinese cotton being used only 
as a substitute to make up deficiencies. 
As to steel and machinery also, it is nat- 
ural that we should depend on America 
for these things, since the recovery of the 
iron industry in Europe seems to be a 
slow matter. The result will be a grad- 
ual increase in the importation of Amer- 
ican goods to this country. Thus there 
is the prospect for a greater expansion 
both in imports and exports—in other 
words, for a closer relationship of busi- 
ness transactions between the United 
States and Japan. 

Now, turning to the position of the 
United States as a money market, we 
find that she has grown in effective influ- 
ence to an extraordinary extent since 
pre-war’ days, and New York now has 
taken the place of London as the finan- 
cial center of the world. Not a few of 
the transactions which formerly were 
financed in London are now handled 
through New York. For instance, the 
accounts accruing from Japanese raw 
silk transactions, of which 90 per cent 
used to be settled in London before the 
war, are now financed to the extent of 
60 per cent in New York. Moreover, the 
rates of our foreign exchange with all 
countries, which used to be determined 
according to the trade balance between 
England and Japan, since the outbreak 


sidered one of the leading authorities of Japan on all economic 
questions.—Tue Eprrors. 


of the war have come to be fixed with the 
balance between the United States and 
Japan as the basis. In a word, the settle- 
ment of accounts in New York is not 
merely for the trade between America 
and Japan, but for transactions of a more 
general character. Under such circum- 
stances, it is no wonder that the financial 
relations of the two countries have become 
very much closer recently, especially since 
the United States removed the embargo 
on gold. New York has become gradu- 
ally destined for a position of interna- 
tional financial leadership, and this tend- 
ency will be more strongly in evidence if 
the money rates are kept at a moderate 
standard, and also if the businesses of 
bank acceptance and discounting are de- 
veloped rapidly to meet the necessity of 
the times. 

Now the financial relation between 
London and the chief Eastern markets, 
such as Shanghai, Singapore, Bombay, 
and Sydney, is indeed enviably intimate. 
This is due to the effort that England 
has been making for many years in 
relation to her investments and her busi- 
ness transactions with her dependencies. 
It is of course not very probable that 
England will easily be deprived of her 
prominent position in connection with 
those markets; but if the United States 
comes to invest a larger amount of money, 
and also to make a greater effort on be- 
half of her trade in the Eastern markets, 
especially in China, it will not be very 
difficult for her to establish a close con- 
nection between New York and those 
markets. 
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THE ’POSSUM AND THE DINOSAUR 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE FROM CALIFORNIA BY GREGORY MASON 


Mesozoic Age the ’possum flourished 

side by side with the gigantic dinosaur. 
The dinosaur died because he could not 
adjust himself to changing conditions on 
the crust of the earth. The ‘possum, a 
much simpler physical machine, whose 
needs were fewer and whose adaptability 
was greater, is with us to-day by virtue 
of his superior economic composition and 
greater adaptability. 

When I saw Japanese and Americans 
living side by side in California, on a 
recent tour of investigation, I thought 
of the *possum and the dinosaur. The 
house of the American farmer in Cali- 
fornia is generally larger and more im- 
posing than the house of his Japanese 
neighbor. The American likes to have an 
expensive motor car, the Japanese can 
generally get along with a Ford. The 
diet of the American is heavier, richer, 
and more expensive than the diet of the 
Japanese. Any one who has been to Japan 
knows these things, but a visit to Cali- 
fornia, where the civilizations of Amer- 
ica and Japan may be seen side by side, 
emphasizes the great differences between 
these civilizations, and especially the eco- 
nomicdifference. Materially, the American 
civilization is more showy, grander, more 
expensive—in short, more dinosaurian. 

The problem created by the immigra- 
tion of a considerable number of Japanese 
to this country, most of whom have settled 
on the Pacifie Coast, is more than a mat- 
ter of local concern; it is a National 
problem. Indeed, it is even bigger than 
that, or, rather, there are two problems, a 
National one and an international one. 
Certainly it is a mistake to think, as not 
a few Americans from the Eastern States 
do think, that the importance of the so- 
called Japanese question is confined to 
California. In spite of a natural suspicion 
to the contrary, begotten by the Califor- 
nian tendency to boast of California’s 
superlative patriotism (see the patriotic 
legends and devices on the front pages of 
most San Francisco newspapers), your 
Californian is a good, average American. 
Under the same circumstances, a man 
from Virginia or Massachusetts would 
have reacted to the presence of a large 
number of Japanese in his State just as 
the Californian has reacted. 

_ The larger of the two questions thrown 
into relief by the contact between Jap- 
anese and Americans is the question of 
the possum and the dinosaur; it is the 
question of whether an extravagant, high- 
geared civilization, like the civilization of 
the white peoples dominating Europe and 
America to-day, can long endure in the 
face of competition from the less extrav- 
agant, lower-geared, less fuel-consuming 
civilization of the yellow peoples of Asia. 

his question is of the sort which fasci- 
hates men and women who like to con- 
template history in long stretches, and in 
the long run of course this question is of 
vastly more concern than the immediate 


p that remote period known as the 


issues which have arisen as the result of 
Japanese immigration to the United 
States. It is those immediate issues, how- 
ever, with which we are now mainly con- 
cerned. But in considering them it is 
important to remember that larger back- 
ground of which they are a part. 

What is commonly called on the Pacific 
Coast “the Japanese question” is much 
simpler than is generally believed. But 
nine out of ten writers and investigators 
who approach this subject fall into one 
fundamental error; that is, the error of 
supposing that this question is primarily 
an economic one. 

The Japanese question is not an eco- 
nomic question at all; it is entirely a 
racial question. 

It is true that the Japanese in Cali- 
fornia have a lower standard of living 
than the whites; it is true that the Jap- 
anese farmer can raise larger crops to the 
acre than the American farmer, and at 
lower expense. But again and again in 
many States of this country we have seen 
Swedish or Irish or Italian or Greek 
or Hungarian or German immigrants 
come in and’ completely defeat native- 
born farmers or merchants economically. 
Yet there has never been any noticeable 
demand to drive out the Irish or Hun- 
garian or Italian elements from this 
country. Why not? Because people of 
these nationalities are racially pleasing to 
us. We are willing to intermarry with 
them ; we do intermarry with them, and 
very quickly absorb them into the racial 
conglomeration which makes up the pop- 
ulation of America. But in general we 
are not willing to intermarry with Jap- 
anese; with some exceptions, we do not 
intermarry with them. In short, they are 
not racially acceptable to us. Hence our 
objection to their economic competition. 
But this economic competition is only a 
secondary matter ; the fundamental diff- 
culty is the barrier of racial prejudice. 

Of course the Chinese had their turn 
as objects of race prejudice in California. 
After we had treated our treaty with 
China as a scrap of paper and excluded 
the Chinese, there began to be felt in 
California a need for laborers to replace 
them. Japanese immigration ‘was encour- 
aged. By 1907, however, Californians 
were growing alarmed at the rapid in- 
flux of Japanese, and this country then 
entered into the “gentlemen’s agreement” 
to exclude Japanese laborers. As a re- 
sult of this, the Japanese population in 
this country declined between 1908 and 
1913. Since 1913 it has been increasing 
again. This increase does not necessarily 
prove that the Japanese Government has 
been lax in observing the “ gentlemen’s 
agreement,” because that agreement ad- 
mits to this country Japanese who have 
formerly been residents here, parents, 
wives, and children of residents, settled 
agriculturists, and the whole body of non- 
laboring Japanese, such as merchants, 
students, diplomats, travelers, etc. Visits 





by the latter class of Japanese were nat- 
urally greatly increased as a result of the 
tremendous growth in Japanese-Ameri- 
can trade which was produced by the 
war (Japanese exports to America in- 
creased threefold and Japanese imports 
from America increased fivefold during 
the five-year period between 1914 and 
1918, inclusive). 

When one considers all that the toil 
of Japanese and Chinese has meant to our 
Pacific Coast, one is obliged to admit 
that the native American population of 
that district can be charged with a very 
unpleasant fault, namely, ingratitude. The 
present wave of anti-Japanese feeling on 
the Coast, which began last year, is one 
of the most bitter in the many successive 
waves of anti-Asiatic feeling. Such or- 
ganizations as the California Oriental 
Exclusion League and the Native Sons 
of the Golden West Anti-Japanese Com- 
mittee, and such individuals as United 
States Senator Phelan, State Sena- 
tor Inman, and Mr. V. S. McClatchy, 
publisher of the Sacramento “ Bee,” are 
leading the drive against the Japanese. 
At present Japanese are not permitted 
to buy land in California unless they were 
born in this country. All others are con- 
fined to the privilege of leasing land for 
not more than three years. It is now pro- 
posed to pass State laws which would 
prevent even Japanese born in this coun- 
try from owning land and would stop 
the leasing of land by all Japanese. 

The.rough facts of the situation of the 
Japanese in this country are easy to get. 
There are some 120,000 Japanese in the 
United States, of whom more than two- 
thirds are settled in California. The State 
with the second largest population of 
Japanese is Washington. The Japanese 
are not accused of underbidding the white 
man in the labor market, as the Chinese 
were accused. On the contrary, Japanese 
labor is as well paid as, and in many cases 
better paid than, native American labor. 
But the Japanese on the Coast must not 
be thought of mainly as laborers. For the 
most part they are a class of independent 
farmers and merchants. They are not 
Anarchists, not even Socialists. They 
obey American laws scrupulously ; they 
are very energetic and very industrious, 
and there’s the rub! They are too in- 
dustrious to please the Americans. They 
make two blades of grass grow where 
the American makes one. 

To a very large extent Japanese farm- 
ers in California have taken land which 
was considered worthless by the Ameri- 
cans before the Orientals.came. The Jap- 
anese say, ““ We are condemned for our 
virtues.” The very opponents of the Jap- 
anese admit this. Hark to that bitter 
Japanese foe, Mr. McClatchy, telling a 
Congressional committee the reasons why 
he considers the Japanese undesirable 
residents of Calfornia: 

“The reasons are complimentary rather 
than otherwise,” says Mr. McClatchy. 
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“The Japanese has energy and ambi- 
tion. He will work very long hours. He 
will work for low wages at first. He has 
co-operation which is greater, you might 
say, than in any of our labor unions. ... 
He has respect for his superiors and par- 
ents. So far as police records go, the cities 
don’t have trouble with Japanese.” 

In another part of Mr. McClatchy’s 
testimony he made a statement which is 
very illuminating. ‘“ The objections are 
that they [the Japanese] are non-assimi- 
lable,” said Mr. McClatchy. “ They don’t 
intermarry and we wouldn’t want them to 
intermarry.” There you have it in a nut- 
shell. “ We wouldn’t want them to inter- 
marry.” 

There, in Mr. McClatchy’s own words, 
you have indisputable proof that the 
prime objection to the Japanese is racial, 
not economic. From dozens of Califor- 
nian I have heard the same objection. It 
is, “ We don’t want them marrying our 
girls,” or “ Who wants aJap as a son-in- 
law ?” or, “ We don’t want Japanese 
children mixing with our children in the 
schools,” or “ Japanese won’t American- 
ize; they don’t mix with us any more 
than oil mixes with water.” 

For this non-assimilability of the Japa- 
nese who are more to blame, the Japanese 
or the Americans? Jn my opinion, the 
Americans are mainly to blame for the 
tact that the Japanese element which 
comes to this country remains an un- 
kneaded lump in the National dough. 
There are Americans who naturally like 
and admire the Japanese, who enjoy 
mingling with them socially, and who 
have no prejudice against marrying them. 
But those who are in this class must 
face the fact that they belong to a very 
small minority. Years of intercourse be- 
tween the two races will be necessary 
before present fundamental racial preju- 
diees are broken down. In the meantime, 
in a practical spirit, we must face the im- 


mediate issues created by racial prejudices — 


on the partof the great American majority. 

The California Oriental Exclusion 
League has drawn up a platform of five 
planks. One plank is a demand that the 
Federal Constitution be so amended that 
no child born in the United States shall 
be given the rights of an American citi- 
zen unless both parents are of a race 
eligible to citizenship. This would mean 
that a child born in Chicago of a Japa- 
nese father and an American mother 
could not be a citizen of the United 
States. Such an amendment would be 
contrary to the whole political philosophy 
of the United States, to the entire spirit 
of American government. Another de- 
mand of the League is that the Asiatic 
shall be forever debarred from American 
citizenship. This is based on a gloomy 
belief that present race prejudices will 
always be insurmountable, a pessimistic 
theory which it is to be hoped most Ameri- 
cans do not share. The other three points 
in the League’s programme may be 
summed up in the third one, which is 
entitled “ Rigorous exclusion of Japanese 
as emigrants.” 

It seems to me that much can be said 


THE OUTLOOK 


for this plank in the League’s platform. 
So long as the majority of Americans 
entertain the racial prejudices which they 
hold at present it would be a mistake to 
permit any considerable increase in the 
number of Japanese living in this coun- 
try. No one can question the right of the 
United States to exclude Japanese or any 
other people it chooses to exclude. Japan 
certainly cannot question this right, as 
Japan herself excludes Chinese laborers 
from the Island Empire. “ Rigorous ex- 
clusion ” is perhaps too strong a term, but 
my opinion is that Japanese immigration 
ought to be so restricted that the number 
of Japanese residing in this country will 
not appreciably increase. If this is done, 
the present flurry of racial feeling in 
California will subside. When that has 
happened, everything possible ought to be 
done to make the Japanese already in 
this country feel that we do not begrudge 
them any of the fair treatment which we 
give to immigrants from other nations. 

The San Francisco Bay Federation of 
Churches, after a careful study of the 
situation of the Japanese in California 
three months ago, passed the following 
resolutions. I believe that the Federation 
of Churches has indicated so accurately 
the general principles which ought to be 
followed, and phrased them so happily, 
that I cannot do better than quote them 
here: 

In the existing circumstances, the re- 
striction of Oriental immigration is both 
necessary and wise, aa the existing 
agreement between Japan and America 
should be continued, and, if necessary, 
strengthened. 

We deprecate the spirit of venom and 
bitterness that is being sedulously in- 
jected into this discussion. Our National 
honor and our sense of international mo- 
rality demand that our alien residents 
and their children be treated justly. 

We heartily indorse the effort of our 
National Government for the Ameri- 
canization of our alien elements, and we 
believe that in order to Americanize 
them we should deal with them sympa- 
thetically and in accordance with our 
traditional spirit of equity and fair play. 
Otherwise, we will nullify our attempts 
at making loyal Americans out of them 
and their children. 

You cannot dispose of the question of 
the Japanese in this country without re- 
membering its bearing on the whole posi- 
tion of Japan in the world. The Japanese 
islands are already overcrowded. The 
population is increasing at the rate of 
seven hundred thousand a year. Already 
insular Japan has sixty million people in 
a territory smaller than the State of 
California. Japan must have an outlet for 
her growing population. If we are going 
to deny the Japanese the right to come to 
this country, we can with so much less 
good grace object to Japanese emigration 
to other parts of the world. We have a 
right to reduce or prohibit Japanese im- 
migration into this country ; we have no 
right to object to proper Japanese ex- 
pansion in the Far East. But a good 
many of the individuals and newspapers 
whose outery against the presence of 


Japanese in California is the loudest, also 


shriek “ outrage” at every report of in- 
creasing Japanese strength in any part of 
the world. This serves only to weaken 
their protests in regard to California. In 
determining how to settle the particular 
problem created by the presence of Japa- 
nese in this country, the American public 
ought to try to avoid being confused by 
the claim of misguided or corrupt yellow 
journalists or junkers who have already 
done irreparable harm by spreading the 
myth of the “ yellow peril.” 

Finaily, if we are forced to the con- 
clusion that Japanese immigration to 
this country ought to be “ rigorously 
restricted,” on the grounds that Ameri- 
cans cannot stand the competition of this 
industrious people which they refuse to 
assimilate, we ought to remember that 
such a decision to keep out the Japanese 
will be no credit to America. At the 
very best it will be only the postpone- 
ment of an evil day. For if the native- 
born American, who nowadays, alas! is 
too proud to work with his hands, can- 
not stand the competition of Japanese in 
America, will not the native-born Ameri- 
can eventually succumb to the competi- 
tion of Japanese and other Asiatics in 
the Far East? 

We may legislate until we are blue in 
the face, but we must remember that the 
laws of nature are stronger than the laws 
of man. The law of the survival of the 
fittest is as much in force to-day as ever. 
The best way, of course, for Americans 
to meet the competition of Japanese in 
this country would be for them to become 
as industrious and as co-operative in pro- 
ducing wealth from the soil as Mr. Me- 
Clatchy testifies the Japanese are. If we 
exclude Japanese, and yet continue to be 
too proud to work with our hands, can 
we escape the day of reckoning ? 

Is it not natural for one who observes 
the luxury, the gross waste, the lack of 
co-operation, the class warfare, which 
permeates American and European civili- 
zation to-day to ask himself if that eiviliza- 
tion can endure? Must not the thought- 
ful man and woman sometimes wonder if 
nature, in enforcing the survival of the 
fittest, will not make our civilization give 
way before one which is simpler, less 
high-geared, which burns less gasoline ? 

We Americans have been living on 
our capital, we have been burning up 
our resources on the’ assumption that 
they were inexhaustible. An expert has 
just estimated that at the present rate in 
the increase of the automobile habit by 
1925 we shall need 800,000,000 barrels 
of petroleum for our motor cars alone, a 
quantity considerably greater than we 
were able to get the past year for all 
purposes combined. From the pulpit, 
from the press, on every hand, men 
preach the necessity of economy, the 
necessity of getting back to earth and 
producing. There is much preaching, 
there is little practice. Very well, but 
let us remember that nature’s laws are in- 
exorable. If the dinosaur cannot adjus' 
hiseconomy tonature’s requirements in the 
race of self-preservation, the ‘possum can. 

San Francisco, California. 
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HOW TO SEE THE REAL JAPAN 


BY YOSHIO KINOSHITA 


DIRECTOR JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU 


The author of this article is Director of the Imperial Govern- railway traffic problems in the United States and Europe in 1905-6 


ment Railways as well as head of the Teurist Bureau. He studied 


ure—these are the purposes for 

which one travels. In Japan ample 
opportunity for fulfilling that triple 
object of travel is afforded a tourist. 
Japan is not to be sought only for its 
Fuji, its cherry blossoms, and its geisha 
girls. Wondrously beautiful scenery, an 
ancient and unique civilization, a highly 
developed and powerfully appealing art, 
and quaint and attractive customs make 
Japan an ideal tourist land. 

To the uninitiated Japan may seem to 
be a country veneered with the material 
civilization of the West—-a poor, spurious 
imitation of the West, so to speak—with 
very little that is worthy of the seri- 
ous attention and deep appreciation of 
Westerners. So it may strike the globe- 
trotters, who “do” Japan with the rapid- 
ity of lightning, and whose acquaintance 
with Japan does not extend much beyond 
the ugliness of the treaty ports, where 
both Japanese and European civilizations 
are shown to their disadvantage. One 
might point out without fear of contra- 
diction that half a century of Europeani- 
zation—to which process Japan has con- 
stantly been exposed—has not been suffi- 
cient completely to change Japan and her 
people. Her culture is a fruit of slow 
growth, representing a gradual evolution 
of twenty-five centuries, and is too deep- 
rooted to be easily replaced. Modern 
Japan has adopted the ways of the West 
to that extent which is considered neces- 
sary to the future unfolding of her 
peculiar civilization and to the accom- 
plishment of her mission in the compan- 
ionship of the world Powers. 

Though a newcomer in the comity of 
nations, Japan is a venerable country, 
with a historic past. This means that she 
holds an honorable position in fine arts. 
The country is rich in monuments of art 
—temples, ete.—in which are embodied 
the esthetic past of the nation. 

Relies of art on which the artistic 
geniuses of the country have set their 
seal are no doubt a great attraction to a 
tourist, but the beauty of scenery with 
which Japan is so lavishly endowed is 
no less appealing. Superb coast views, 
romantic mountains, picturesque rivers, 
and beautiful lakes—these greet the eye 
of a traveler at every turn. Every season 
has its own peculiar charms. Even in the 
summer months tourists may have many 
an hour of thrilling exercise and pleasure 
in sealing the noble peaks of the Japa- 
ese Alps or other heights, or in boating 
(own the rapids of the numerous moun- 
tuin- flanked rivers. 

But scenic attractions and monuments 

‘ art and history are not all a tourist 
wants ; he longs for amusements, and for 
things of beauty as souvenirs to take 
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back to his dear ones at home. Japan is 
able to give full satisfaction even in these 
respects. The plays of the old school with 
their wonderful stage effect in coloring, 
the No dance with its dignity softened 
by art, judo, representing the strength of 
the gentle, wrestling, fencing, tea ceremo- 
nies, flower arrangement—the list of 
amusements that will never fail to interest 
a visitor from abroad is a very long one. 
Moreover, in provincial towns quaint and 
picturesque customs still survive, and fes- 
tivals, which are both numerous and 
varied, are made occasions for their exhi- 
bition. As for souvenirs, those eloquent 
reminders of many a pleasant day a 
tourist has enjoyed in this fair land, they 
are rich in variety, comprising porcelains, 
color prints, silk fabrics, ivory carvings, 
lacquered ware, bronze and silver orna- 
ments, cut-velvet™ pictures, drawnwork, 
embroideries, and countless more. 

The immense expense of water that 
lies between America and Japan is a bar- 
rier only in appearance—in reality it con- 
nects rather than separates. The space of 
two short weeks is sufficient to cross the 
ocean, and this can comfortably be done 
by any one of the sea greyhounds which 
ply between the two countries. When the 
tourist is once landed on Japanese soil, an 
arterial system of railway lines aggregat- 
ing six thousand miles in extent carries 
him wherever he pleases. The more im- 
portant trains carry sleeping and dining 
cars, which add greatly to the comfort of 
travel. Places more or less distant from 
the main lines are connected by au- 
tomobiles or light railways. Tourist 
points of importance possess European 
hotels, and no inconvenience is felt by 
those who may desire to make a long stay. 
In common with the world-wide rise of 
prices, the cost of everything in Japan has 
increased greatly in the last few years, 
and the hotels have been obliged to raise 
their former moderate scale of rates. The 
charges including meals are now from 
yen 12 or 13 and upwards per day in the 
cities, and from yen 71% or 8 in the coun- 
try. (A yen is approximately fifty cents.) 

Enjoying a most agreeable climate, 
Japan gives pleasure to travelers in all 
seasons, but if choice is to be exercised, 
spring and autumn, respectively repre- 
sented by the cherry blossom and the 
chrysantheum, must be given the prefer- 
ence. 

However, if travelers are desirous of 
avoiding congestion both at hotels and on 
trains and want to make a leisurely trip, 
they are strongly recommended to choose 
the other seasons than spring, when the 
increase in the number of passengers may 
hinder us from affording ample accom- 
modation and comfort. Wearing apparel 
in winter need not be different from that 
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of. Western countries, but clothes for sum- 
mer use should be as light as possible. 
Mountaineering and sea bathing insummer 
and skiing and bathing’ in hot springs in 
winter—these are the popular recreations 
of the seasons. The Japanese Alps are a 
celebrated treasury of alpine plants, and 
this fact heightens the fascination of ex- 
ploring the beauties of that now popular 
summer resort. Most of the Japanese 
hot springs are found in picturesque sur- 
roundings, and many of them are reputed 
to possess high medicinal efficacy. The 
snow in the Japanese skiing resorts is 
judged by specialists to be well fitted for 
the sport, bearing a close resemblance in 
character to the snow in Scandinavia. 
The total railway fare for a short trip, 
traveling first-class throughout, and visit- 
ing Yokohama, Tokyo, Nikko, Miyano- 
shita, Nara, Kyoto, Osaka, Kobe, and 
Shimonoseki, is about $28. The space 
of two weeks is too short for the full 
enjoyment of a trip in Japan, as the 
itinerary in such case would necessarily 
be contined to a commonplace tourist 
route. Such a hurried trip should be 
avoided if possible, as at least five or six 
weeks are required to do full justice to 
Japan and the varied attractions which 
rightly claim the attention of a foreign 
tourist. The period just mentioned will 
allow a traveler to go off the beaten track 
and have adelightful glimpse of old Japan, 
unchanged by modern innovations, an 
experience which will no doubt be deeply 
appreciated by people from abroad. It is 
true that travel in the country is not free 
from some degree of discomfort and in- 
convenience, but there will be found ample 
compensation. He alone has seen real 
Japan, the soul of Japan, who has stepped 
off the regular tourist route and rubbed 
shoulders with simple rustics or pene- 
trated into the inner recesses of nature, 
“far from the madding crowd’s ignoble 
strife.” An individual whose tempera- 
ment is so unromantic that he sees no 
enjoyment in “roughing it,” who is not 
satisfied unless he is fed and housed as 
in his native place, such a person always 
is destined to be confined to his home 
country ; it would be a mistake, a grievous 
mistake, for such a person to undertake 
a foreign trip. Even within half a day’s 
distance from the capital, in the heart of 
the Chichibu Mountains, for instance, 
romantic peaks and clear streams make 
such a happy combination that a traveler 
who finds himself in their midst will feel 
as if he werea guest in a bit of fairyland. 
In Europe foreign travelers, especially 
American travelers, are made much of 
owing to the purse they liberally open. 
To make money from the tourist business 
is not a bad thing, provided the money 
got is the price willingly paid for effective 
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service ; but a country’s desire for an in- 
crease of tourists from beyond the seas 
should be actuated by a higher motive 
than that of the accumulation of wealth. 
To the minds of men of light and leading 
in Japan an inflow of tourist traffic into 
our country means a better foreign under- 
standing of Japan and its ‘people. By 
way of further promoting our intercourse 
with America, whose traditional friend- 
ship we have learned to appreciate, we 
earnestly hope that the future will see a 
good number of American intellectuals, 
people with warm sympathy and keen 
judgment, coming to us for purposes of 
study and observation. We firmly believe 
that the Japanese people can stand the 
test of deeper acquaintance. We lift up 
our hands and invite Americans—real, 
true Americans, the enlightened intellec- 
tual aristocracy, who form the backbone 
of the great Republic, to “look us 
through and through.” Our beckoning is 
especially directed to those educationists 
who are devoting themselves tu building 
up a better America and to those college 
boys who are destined to steer the ship 
of state nearer her goal. Let them see 
with their own eyes and judge with their 
own heads whether we Japanese are a 
people fit to go hand in hand with them 
in the work of furthering the progress of 
the world, or are deserving of being kept at 
a distance by a rifle. We are thoroughly 
confident ; gold is gold, however closely 
scrutinized. 

College boys are recommended with es- 
pecial emphasis to avail themselves of 
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their long summer vacations to come to 
our shores, because they will be given 
ample opportunities of coming into close 
contact with our college boys, who are also 
given a vacation of generally more than 
two months’ duration. They will be able to 
penetrate our country quite freely in com- 
pany with our boys, to realize the true 
state of things, and to form real friend- 
ships with our boys. It is to be noted 
with deep regret that the amount of hotel 
accommodation in Japan is not at present 
quite adequate to meet the demand cre- 
ated by the ever-increasing volume of 
tourist traffic. But the inadequacy of 
hotel accommodation is not confined to 
Japan ; it is being keenly felt in most of 
the great cities of the world, such as 
London and Paris, which are visited by 
vast numbers of foreigners. By way of a 
change, some tourists may be tempted to 
stay in high-class Japanese inns. = this 
case some little adjustment must be made 
and some little inconvenience may have 
to be borne by the foreign guests, but 
these troubles are amply compensated for 
by the pleasure of novelty, a closer con- 
tact with Japanese life, and a deeper 
penetration into the inner workings of 
the Japanese mind. 

For the reason already stated, it is not 
advisable for tourists to visit Japan in 
large parties. By so doing they cannot 
expect to travel without trouble. They 
will find it difficult to obtain hotel ac- 
commedations and other facilities. A 
wiser and better plan is to travel alone 
or in small parties. The worries of travel, 
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which are liable to be multiplied when 
traveling in large parties, are then re- 
duced to a minimum, and the success of 
the trip is assured. Japanese capitalists 
and enterprising men are not slow to see 
the necessity of expanding the hotel ac- 
commodations in their country. Plans are 
now maturing to establish four or five 
big modern hotels, distributed among 
the more important tourist points, and, 
as there is reason to believe that these 
schemes will be realized in a couple of 
years, the insufficiency of hotels will very 
shortly be remedied. Last, but not least, 
is to be mentioned the work of the Japan 
Tourist Bureau. It is an organization in- 
tended for the promotion of the welfare 
of foreign tourists in Japan. Its aim is 
not to make money, but to give tourists 
free service regarding everything apper- 
taining to travel in Japan, from the sup- 
ply of time-tables to the issuing of intro- 
ductions. The object it always keeps in 
view is that each and every visitor who 
arrives in Japan should leave these shores 
with pleasant impressions. It is my earnest 
advice to all people who are intending to 
visit Japan to avail themselves freely of 
the services offered by the “J. T. B.,” 
with its chain of offices in all important 
tourist points. Then, before leaving for 
home, let them just drop in at one of the 
“J. T. B.” offices to say whether they 
are satisfied with the “J. T. B.” service. 
The visitor’s approval is the highest com- 
pliment the Bureau can hope to receive 
and his good opinion the greatest honor 
it can aspire after. 


THE SEASON'S FASHIONS IN JAPAN 


Mr. Riley is manager of the Japan Society of New York. After 
receiving the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1911 and the degree of 
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for four years financial editor of the St. Louis “ Globe-Democrat.” 
After that for two and ahalf years he was news editor of the “ Japan 


Bachelor of Journalism in 1912 from the University of Missourihe was Advertiser,” of Tokyo.—Tue Eprrors. 


changes her outward appearance 
with every season. Woman, with 
her many moods, likewise has a way of 
changing her styles with the seasons. 
Women of the Orient, as well as of the 
Occident, take delight in this change of 
costumes. Knowing this, one need not be 
an established prophet to predict that 
failure will attend the propaganda of 
those who would have women dress in a 
severe, all-the-year, uniform-like garb. 
American styles include change in cut 
as well as in colors._ Japanese kimonos, 


N changes with her many moods, 


with one exception, remain the same in , 


cut throughout decades, while changing 
in color and design. That exception lies 
in the part of the sleeve which suspends 
below the elbow and serves as a capacious 
pocket. One season it will be square, 
another rounded. 

The kimono of a Japanese matron or 
girl is made of a piece of cloth fourteen 
inches wide and from nine and one-third 
to ten yards long. Whenever the kimono 
needs laundering, it is taken apart, 
washed, laid flat on long boards to dry, 


and then the strips are basted again into 
their original kimono form. 

The basic colors of the kimono of this 
season are purplish gray, plum, and sub- 
dued Bordeaux, overlaid with faint stripes 
and with designs of many kinds. These 
designs are generally in leaf-green this 
season. The old conservative families are 
wearing browns, grays, and dark blues. 

The haori, or outer coat, which during 
the war was black, is now preferably dark 
plum in color, and made of heavy crépe 
de Chine. The patterns of leaves, sprays 
of flowers, or pine needles are embroi- 
dered on the haori. Silk thread of dif- 
ferent colors is used for this embroidery. 
The ordinary haori, which formerly was 
sold for $35, has been selling for about 
$85 this season, while the cheap silk 
haori worn by maids and cooks, formerly 
costing about $8, has been selling in 
Tokyo and Osaka this spring for $30. 

The obi, a sash of stiff silk folded once, 
extends three times around the waist, 
and has about eight feet to spare. This 
eight feet is tied in the back into bows 
of various kinds, depending upon the 


age of the wearer, the occasion, and the 
style of the day. Older women usually 
wear a flat, square bow. Younger women 
often prefer a butterfly bow, which is 
especially worn on gala occasions, when 
the handsomest obi make their appear- 
ance. The obi this season are more gor- 
geous and more expensive than ever. An 
obi worn by a fashionable woman costs 
not less than $100. 

Diamonds are being worn more than 
ever in Japan, with two-carat stones a 
common sight. Gold and platinum rings 
are observed on every hand—almost— 
whereas they were rarely seen even so 
short a time as two or three years ago. 
The diamonds also incrust hanging watch 
fobs and obi ornaments. 

This year there has been emphasized 
the movement started a few years ago of 
wearing furs. The former modest neck- 
pieces are being supplanted by hand- 
some moleskin, ermine, sable, and white- 
fox sets, with muffs to match. 

The question of spring millinery dovs 
not trouble the Japanese woman, as her 
black and glossy hair is built up into a 
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JAPANESE FASHIONS, EUROPEAN AND NATIVE 


The three daughters of Marquis Ha@hisuka in their native dresses are greeting three ladies of the Court at a garden party given by the Marquis. “The comparison,’ 


’ 


says pur Japanese informant, “is a fair one because the ladies belong to a similar stratum in society ”’ 


coiffure which ornaments and.amply pro- 
tects her head. The pins and combs which 
go to make up the headdress are expensive 
and of great variety. They consist of jade, 
carvings, coral, and amber, as well as 
gold, platinum, and precious stones. 


Japanese styles for Japanese women 
have been the vogue for centuries. These 
graceful and artistic styles are ideally 
suited to the Japanese figure, and the 
women of to-day show their good sense in 
adhering to these softly colorful costumes, 


In its essential form, the kimono, like 
Fujiyama, has remained changeless and a 
thing of beauty. It is in color and design 
that the Japanese woman finds expression 


for the yearnings of her inmost self—her 


heritage from Mother Nature. 


JAPANESE POETS AND POETRY 


One of the foremost living Japanese poets is Yoné Noguchi. 
“ Mostly self-taught as far as his literary ability is concerned,” says 
“ Who’s Who in Japan.” Mr. Noguchi married an American woman, 


tween the words of English poets and 

the daily speech of common people; 
and I think that it is not necessary to go 
to Milton or Dryden for the proof. The 
poetical words used by Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Francis Thompson, and even Yeats, 
are certainly different from those spoken 
in the London streets or an English vil- 
lage shadowed by a church spire or 
darkened by dense foliage. But, on the 
other hand, how similar are the words 
ot Japanese = and those of the com- 
mon people! Is it that the Japanese 
poets, whether they be Uta poets or 
tiokku writers, are condescending to the 
‘onmon people? Or is it that the com- 
non people of Japan are entering into 
the pr of poesy? Or is it that our 


| OFTEN wonder at the difference be- 
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Japanese phiaseology belongs to either 
of them, or does not belong to either of 
them, through its virtue of being neutral 
in nature ? . 

Suppose a pensive young -auy 1s stand- 
ing by a veranda opened to the garden 
with blooming cherry trees, and her eyes 
are following the snow-white petals of 
cherry blossoms hastening to the ground. 
And suppose she murmurs with a sigh, 
“Why do the flowers fall in such a 
flurry?” Now compare such an exclama- 
tion with the following Uta poem by 
Kino Tomonori : 

* ?Tis the spring day 
With lovely far-away light... . 
Why must the flowers fall 
With hearts unquiet? 


It is plain to see how the words of Japa- 


and much of his early literary training was received in the United 
States. He is almost as well known in the literary circles of America 
and England as in those of his own country —Tue Epirors. 


nese poets and common people join hands. 
This particular point is most worthy of 
notice in the discussion of the differences 
and similarities between the East and 
West in literature. 

It is said in the West that the poets 
are a race apart. The fact that our Japa- 
nese poets are not a race apart should be 
the very focus for a discussion of Japanese 
poets. While in the West the poets claim 
special regard and, indeed, immortality 
for themselves, we in Japan treat the 
poet as a natural phenomenon, as natural 
as a flower or bird. ° 

I admit that we Japanese as poets are 
lacking in creative power, and do not 
aim, like many Western poets, at becom- 
ing rebuilders of life. We are taught not 
to deal with poetry as a mere art, but to 
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look upon it as the most necessary prin- 
ciple along which our real life shall be 
developed. When we kneel before po- 
etry, it is our desire to create a clarified 

ure realm where we can, through the 
inspiration of rhythm, arrange our own 
minds. And then we recognize the ex- 
istence of the compromising ground of 
passion, where we as members of society 
found our safety. What great uncom- 
promising creators of passion were Shel- 
ley, Byron, Browning, and Swinburne! 
They were so earnest in their desire for 
the recreation of life, and not afraid were 
they, when their desire reached its climax, 
even to risk reaching a condition of con- 
fused intricacy. They were indeed great 
and wonderful heroes. We cannot help 
thinking, on the other hand, what cow- 
ards the majority of Japanese poets have 
been. 

I ‘respect that attitude of Western 
poets:.in wishing to rebuild or recreate 
their own lives; and also I can well 
understand why they ascribe importance 
to their intellectual power. A great lit- 
erary danger lies in this, of course, be- 
cause there is nothing more sad and 
terrible for poets than to enslave them- 
selves to intellect. 

But we have also our own literary 
danger. I mean, that we often mistake a 
simple and cold morality for an art. I 
should like to know what is a more 
dangerous thing for poets than this sad 
morality. There are only a few Japanese 
poets who have failed from their abuse of 
moods and passions ; but we know so many 
cases wherein their poetical failure was 
quite complete under the stifling breath of 
conventional morality. This damage would 
net- necessarily be below that inflicted by 
intellect ; it might be greater. We notice 
that the Western poets often attempt to 
discover a poetical theory even in the 
waving plaits of Apollo’s robe and ana- 
lyze intellectually a little cloud flying in 
the sky. Admitting that their poetical 
theory and intellectual power are doubt- 
less great, I have no hesitation in declar- 
ing that it is they who harden, shrink, 
and wither their own art. It is true to 
say that they owe much to the matter of 
form for the great development of their 
epics and dramas. Also it is true that 
the undeveloped form of Japanese poetry 
has given a mighty freedom for our poets 
to fly into an invisible spiritual domain. 
We can say again that, if these poets 
both of the West and the East often stray 
into the field of non-poetry, it is the 
result of their too close attachment to 
forms. 

Of course we want more passion and 
intellect in our Japanese poets, and also 
properly tempered patience and effort. 
And at the same time we should hope 
that the Western poets would forget their 
passion and intellect to advantage and 
enter into the real poetical life born out 
ef awakening from madness. I have no 
quarrel with a critic when he applies the 
word “mad” to his Western poets; but 
we Japanese would be pleased to see 
and admire the rare moment when mad- 
ness grows strangely calm and returns to 
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its normal condition, and there we will 
find our own real poetry. Not the mov- 
ing dynamic aspect of all the phenomena, 
but their settled still aspect, inspired the 
Japanese poets—at least the Japanese 
ts of olden days—to real poetry. But 
know that the times are changing when 
we must, I think, cultivate the really 
living dynamic life. And [ am afraid, 
with many others, that such a new liter- 
ary step may bring us into an unhappy 
compromise with Western literature. Of 
course there are poets and writers both 
East and West who know only how to 
compromise. But, on the other hand, we 
have a natural-born Easterner, for in- 
stance, Wordsworth, in the West, and 
there may be a natural-born Westerner in 
the East, who will bring the East and 
West together into true understanding, 
not through faint-hearted compromise 
but by the real strength of independence 
which alone knows the meaning of har- 
mony. 

To-day we must readjust the meanings 
of all things or give a new interpretation 
to all the old meanings; and we must 
solve the problem of life and the world 
from our real obedience to laws and 
knowledge that will make the inevitable 
turn to a living song, and learn the true 
meaning of time from the evanescence of 
psychical life ; then our human lives will 
become true and living. 

We must realize the ephemeral aspect 
of moments when time moves, and also 
the still aspect of infinity when it settles 
down ; seek the meaning of moments out 
of the bosom of infinity, and again that 
of infinity from the changing heart of 
moments—that is the secret of real 
poetry. The moments that suggest the 
still aspect of infinity are accidental, 
therefore living; again the infinity that 
is nothing but another revelation of mo- 
ments is absolute, therefore quiet and 
full of strength and truth. The real 
poetry should be accidental and also 
absolute. See the river and mountains 
and trees, see the smiling garden flowers, 
see the breaking clouds of the sky. See 
also the lonely moon walking a precipi- 
tate pathless way through the clouds. 
The natural phenomena are, under any 
circumstances, revealing both meanings 
of the accidentalism which is born from 
the absolute. When our great poets of 
Japan write only of a shiver of a tree or 
a flower, of a single isolated aspect of 
nature, that means that they are sing- 
ing of infinity from its accidental reve- 
lation. 

The poetical attitude of Wordsworth 
was anarchical when, singing of the small 
celandine, daisy, and daffodils, he gave 
even a little natural phenomenon a great 
sense of dignity by making it a center 
of the universe, and broke the stupid 
sense of proportion by looking on things 
without discrimination; he was panthe- 
istic, like nearly all Japanese poets and 
painters, because he was never troubled 
by any intellectual differentiation, and 
his clear and guileless eyes went straight 
into the simplicity that joined the uni- 
verse and himself into one. His poetical 
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sensibility was very true and plain, and’ 
he gained a real sense of the depth of 
space, the amplitude of time, and the 
circle of the universal law, and made his 
life’s exigency a new turn of rhythm. I 
am glad to think of Wordsworth as the 
first Easterner of English literatire. 

I do not know what one critic means 
when he calls Robert Bridges the father 
of the new poetry, unless he means that 
Bridges has regained the artless bent of 
the poetical mind which was lost under 
the physical vulgarization of the Mid- 
Victorian age, and that he has opened his 
honest eyes upon nature and life. He, like 
our Japanese Uta or Hokku poets, gazes 
on life’s essential aspects. If the Japanese 
poets teach the Western poets anything, 
it is how to return to the most im- 
portant feature of poetry after clearing 
away all the débris of literature; their 
expression is simple, therefore mysterious 
in many respects; as it is mysterious, it 
is viyid and fresh. There is nothing more 
wonderful than the phrase “ Seeing poetry 
exactly ;” nobody who has never lived in 
poetry fully, claims to see its exact exist- 
ence. And you cannot be taught how to 
live in it by reason or argument; you 
must have ‘a sense of adoration that 
comes only from poetical concentration. 

The time is coming when, as with inter- 
national politics where the understanding 
of the East with the West is already an 
unmistakable fact, the poetries of these 
two different worlds will approach one 
another and exchange their cordial greet- 
ings. If I am not mistaken, the writers 
of free verse and the so-called imagists 
of the West will be ambassadors to 
us. 
I never mean to imply that the Japa- 
nese poems, whether they be Hokku or 
Uta, are lyrical poetry in the general 
Western understanding ; but the Japa- 
nese mind gets the effect before perceiv- 
ing the fact of their brevity, its sensibility 
resounding to their single note, as the calm 
bosom of river water to the song of a 
bird. One of the English crities exclaims 
from his enthusiasm over Japanese po- 
etry: “That is valuable as a talisman 
rather than as a picture. It is a pearl to 
be dissolved in the wine of a mood. Pearls 
are not wine, nor in themselves to be 
thought of as a drink, but there is a kind 
of magic in the wine in which they are 
dissolved.” That magic of Japanese 
poems is the real essence of lyrical poetry 
even of the highest order. I do not see 
why we cannot call them musical when 
we call the single note of a bird musical ; 
indeed, they attain to a condition, as 
Pater remarked, which music alone com- 
pletely realizes, because what they aim at 
and practice is the evocation of mood or 
psychological intensity, not the physical 
explanation. 

And even from the narrow scientific 
understanding of the term they are mu- 
sical, as they are the euphonic seventeen 
syllables, or euphonic thirty-one syllables, 
whose birth, according to the mythologi- 
cal assumption, was in the same time 
when heaven and earth were created. A 
reader who knows no Japanese will find 
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his ears softened, to take one at random, 
on hearing the following Japanese poem: 

Osoki hi ni 

Tsumori té toki, 

Mukashi kana. 

Slow-passing days 

Gathered, pS: a 

Alas, past, far-away, distant !) 

Such brevity of poetical form might 
be well compared with an eight-colored 
butterfly or a white dew upon summer 
grasses ; again, with a tiny star a 
the whole large sky at its back. When 
say that the Japanese poet’s chief aim is 
to impress readers with the high atmos- 
phere in which he is living, I mean that 
the readers should be those living in an 
equally high poetical atmosphere ; such 
readers’ minds will certainly respond to 
the wistfulness and delicacy of the poem, 
a wistfulness and delicacy not to be met 
with in the general run of English poetry. 

So the best Japanese poems are the 
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ones that transmit and convey the rare 
individuality that nature reveals in her 
blessed isolation. Japanese poets, fol- 
lowing a cardinal principle of archi- 
tecture—that is, “ concentration ” — dis- 
card offhand all the extraneous small 
details which are inclined to blur and 
weaken the important vividness; their 
handling of this secret of “ concentra- 
tion ” is often marvelous. Western poets 
may become soft-voiced lovers in po- 
etry, but seldom are they conquerors 
wildly waging a poetical battle. They 
may become theorizers or even quasi- 
metaphysicians ; but since they are often 
bound by the common circumspect knowl- 
edge, and seldom escape from old habits 
in expressing purpose, it is natural that 
they fail to create a poetry whose life is 
suggestion. Enter into nature and forget 
her. Again write poetry, and transcend 
her. Pay no attention to the small, ines- 
sential details when you have grasped 
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firmly the most important point of poetry, 
and transfer such a moment by the power 
of suggestion. 

I admit that Japanese poems will ap- 
pear first to you to be the vagrant utter- 
ances of a primitive man who, unedu- 
cated, sings of whatever his fancy or 
whim finds fair and striking. But I should 
like to ask what poet is not primitive at 
heart when he is true? The real poet in 
the Japanese understanding is primitive, 
as primitive are the moon and flowers; 
the voice of a wind we hear to-day is the 
same voice which echoed, let me say, to 
the ears of Adam and Eve through the 
tree-sprinkled valley. I think it is quite 
a happy epithet to call poets the friends 
of winds and moon. Our Japanese poets 
go to nature to make life more meaning- 
ful, sing of flowers and birds to make 
humanity more intensive; they do this 
from a sense of mystical affinity between 
the life of nature and the life of man. 


PROBLEMS OF POPULATION AND PREJUDICE 


The writer of this article is a brilliant young Japanese journalist 
and essayist, who writes nearly always in English. He is best known 
for his delightful sketches of the human side of Japan, which have 


traveler will notice in Japan is the 

density of its population. Go where 
you will, down the vale and up the moun- 
tain-side, you will find the country packed 
with human habitations. 

This Japan proper has a territory of 
146,106 square miles; that is, less than 
that of “California, which is 155,652 
square miles. Even if you include Korea, 
Formosa, Hokkaido, Saghalien, and all the 
small islands, counting over 400 in all, 
you will not obtain more than 160,000 
square miles. In this territory there are ac- 
tually living no less than 70,000,000 peo- 
ple, including Koreans, Formosans, and 
others—over one-half of the whole popu- 
lation of the United States. 

The Japanese, largely agricultural at 
present, cannot forever remain agricul- 
tural. The arable land must of necessity 
yearly decrease. So also must the annual 
crops of rice decrease. As a matter of 
fact, the importation of foreign rice is 
yearly growing apace. It is obvious that 
in order to pay for such imports we must 
manufacture goods to raise the necessary 
cash. In a word, what we are losing in agri- 
culture we must make up for by industry. 

Before long agricuitural Japan will 
have to change into industrial Japan. 
Already we see everywhere the ugly 
traces of the irresistible encroachments 
which industry is making upon our rice- 
fields and wooded hills. The din and 
smoke of modern factories are beginning 
to pervade everywhere the once placid 
land of green rice-fields. 

Do we have a rich depository of so- 
called raw materials, which are requisite 
to the development of industry? Of cot- 
ton we have but little ; of iron and steel, 
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less ; and of coal, a very limited and quite 
exhaustible quantity (exhaustible, accord- 
ing to one opinion, in fifty years). Mean- 
while our population is increasing at the 
rate of 700,000 souls every year! No 
wonder that the Japanese are physically 
the worst-fed, the smallest, the most 
valetudinarian-looking people among the 
civilized peoples of the earth. Be it con- 
fessed to our shame that the average 
Japanese ages more quickly and passes 
away at an earlier age than any other 
race, and that we have an alarming 
amount of tuberculosis. 

Something must be done to relieve this 
situation. I hear some one say: “ Why 
do you stay at home? Why not go forth 
and scatter over the face of the earth? 
Is not the world still wide enough to hold 
such of you as cannot be fed in Japan ?” 
But tell me where can we go? 

We know well enough that there are 
some parts of the world where the soil is 
fertile, the territory extensive, and the 
climate mild. But such regions are every- 
where already in the possession of one 
state or another, which, although it may 
profess the doctrines of democracy and 
humanity, invariably closes its doors 
against our entry. Is it to America, Aus- 
tralia, India, Russia, Africa, or China 
that we can go? The doors of heaven 
are hospitably ajar ; on almost all other 
doors we read the prohibitive sign : “ No 
Japanese admitted.” : 

Why is this? If there is any reason at 
all, is it not a false reason? Is it not 
largely due to unfounded prejudices 
against the Japanese ? 

The alleged unassimilability of the Jap- 
anese is a false allegation. Japanese resi- 
dents in the United States are intensely 


been appearing for years in the foreign-language press of Japan. It 
is surprising that no enterprising American publisher has gathered 
these into book form.—-THr Eprrors. 


and sincerely pro-American. In Paris I 
have met several Japanese thoroughly Gal- 
licized, with French wives, French patri- 
otism, and French traditions. In England, 
the same. The Japanese in no other 
country are more subject to the assimi- 
lating influence of environment than those 
in Britain, for which country they enter- 
tain the greatest admiration. us | 
am convineed that the alleged unassimi- 
lability of the Japanese is a groundless 
fabrication. The charge can more easily 
be placed at the doors of Occidental 
peoples. 

As regards the question of physical 
cleanliness, the facts are, I presume, so 
well known to the world by this time 
that the Japanese need not be ashamed 
on this point before any people on earth. 

How about morality, then ? Considering 
the fact that there are still many foreign 
missionaries in Japan engaged in the 
altruistic and humanitarian labor of 
Christianizing Japan, one might be 
tempted to make the conclusion that 
Japan stands on a very low plane of 
morality and religion. But I feel that I 
can declare without contradiction from 
any one who knows Japan at all that 
morally and religiously the Japanese are 
as sound a people as the most civilized 
people in the world. 

After seeing some rowdy scenes attend- 
ing the open-air’ meetings of Christian 
evangelists in large Western cities, I can 
almost assert that there is no religious 

rsecution in Tokyo. It is quite safe for 
ladies or gentlemen to walk’in the streets 
of Tokyo after dark. All the public parks 
are open throughout the night, or at least 
till twelve o’clock, and seldom or never 
do we hear of acts of indecency being com- 
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THE, JAPANESE UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN 


The artist, it is stated, is painting the words, 
‘The workingmen of western Japan swear the | 
fulfillment of the universal suffrage movement,” 
on a banner to be used in a parade. This agitation 
will, many think, in time result in the extension of 
the suffrage not only to workingmen but to women 


mitted there. Street-walkers are never 
to be met with, unless it be in certain 
sequestered places on the outskirts of 
some cities. So sensitive are the Japanese 
to the morality of sex that it is consid- 
ered immodest even for young men and 
their sweethearts to walk together in any 
public place. 


In recent years the so-called Japanese 
militarism has come to be much talked 
about, even by our Chinese neighbors, 
and it is one of our evil-wishers’ most 
favorite tactics to launch the charge that 
Japan is an inveterate disciple of German 
militarism and a second champion of 
world conquest. 

I, for one, do not deny the charge of 
Japan being militaristic to a marked 
degree. There is no denying the fact that 
Japan is one of the most powerful military 
Powers of the world, and that is why she 
has been and is treated as one of the great- 
est nations—. e., as member of the Big 
Five. Nor can one deny that a large per- 
centage of our rulers are either directly 
or indirectly related to that quasi-bureau- 
cratic party controlled by military mag- 
nates or naval chieftains. The masses of 
the Japanese people, as represented by 
liberal constitutionalists; have long been 
and are still fighting against this so far 
uneradicated element in the ruling forces 
of Japan. The present Cabinet, under the 
Premiership of Mr. Hara, is in a marked 
degree, if not altogether, a triumph of 
liberalism over militarism. 

The origin and explanation of the 
legend of Japanese militarism can best 
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A PROHIBITION ‘‘ DRIVE” IN JAPAN—MEGAPHONES AND AUTOMOBILES EMPLOYED TO 
ADVANCE THE CAUSE 


** Dry”? America has resulted in ‘* wet ’’ Japan, it is said, for quantities of American liquor, deprived of a 

market in the United States, have been exported to Japan, to the disadvantage of the Japanese. A move- 

ment is even on foot in Japan to discountenance the drinking of the national beverage, saké, and the 
picture shows the methods employed to forward this movement 


be sought in the history of the exploits of 
the Western nations in the East. We 
have learned the art of fighting on land 
from France and Germany and the art 
of fighting on the sea from England. 
Japan might have been gobbled up by 
this time either by China or Russia had 
not she taken the hint in time and learned 
the game at which they were playing, so 
as to be able to cope with them with their 
own weapons. 

Take the war with China in 1894, for 
instance. With all her vast territory— 
more territory than she knew how to use 
—China was fast encroaching upon Korea, 
and if China had annexed Korea where 
would have been the independence of 
Japan? So we fought for our own salva- 
tion as well as for that of Korea. 

The war with Russia in 1894 was made 
inevitable because of her deliberate and 
systematic aggressions on Manchuria and 
the Liaotung Peninsula. The latter was 
the region which Japan had legally ob- 
tained from China in 1904, but which 
she had to disgorge because of the inter- 
ference of three Powers, including Russia. 
Thus what Japan had won in fair fight- 
ing and by open treaty was wrested from 
her only to be trampled on by another 
neighbor twenty times more dangerous 
and ambitious than Japan. Thus the 
two wars were, from Japan’s view-point, 
entirely defensive. 

But the succession of victories over 
great continental nations naturally awak- 
ened the attention of the world, and 
Japan obtained recognition as one of the 
powerful nations. No wonder, then, that 


the Japanese military men, to whose 
energy and sacrifice we were largely in- 
debted for these signal successes, should 
have obtained a strong political authority 
in Japan. But by the side of this recrudes- 
cence of militarism arose also a strong 
liberal reaction, and the political history 
of the last few decades may be described 
as a continual fight between the military 
party and the constitutional party of 
politicians. That the latter has been and 
is gaining ground on the former there 
are, as I have pointed out, numerous 
patent indications. 

Then it cannot be our so-called mili- 
tarism which is the cause of the unkindly 
misunderstanding from which the people 
of Japan are apparently suffering. What 
is the cause ? 

There occurs to me a suspicion. We 
have nothing to give to any nation in 
the nature of immediate material advan- 
tage ; while China, our big neighbor, has 
everything to give—rights, territory, 
concessions, and what not. Japan has 
nothing to give except what she pro- 
duces by her industry. She wants every- 
thing herself; like a young, hard-work- 
ing man, she is not in a position to 
profit anybody. But she is growing, and 
will grow; she will some. day attain a 
position in which she may benefit her 
friends and damage her enemies. As 
such is she not entitled to esteem and 
assistance on the part of the older na- 
tions? Japan has not begged, nor will 
she beg, like a lazy parasite, for mercy 
or alms. She only’asks for fair play and 
no favor, an open field in which to fight. 
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THE SQUARE PEG 


A SERIES OF SIX STORIES 


BY DONAL HAMILTON HAINES 


T was Timothy Eldredge, of the Med- 
| ford “Telegram,” who first introduced 

Trent to the atmosphere of Pierre 
Manton’s shop. The young lawyer had 
too lately returned to his native city to 
be familiar with its inner circles, and the 
journalist had appointed himself shepherd. 

“Mind you,” he warned his friend as 
they paced along Elm Street, “if you 
look upon the shop as a place to loaf 
you'll be ‘treated simply as a source of 
revenue and your loafing will not be 
pleasant. Manton doesn’t make every 
chance customer welcome. For some rea- 
son not clear to me I have the entrée.” 

Trent followed his guide to a narrow 
doorway guarded by a much battered but 
still patchily gaudy wooden Indian, a 
tomahawk in one hand, a bunch of cigars 
in the other. As the door opened a bell 
tinkled faintly in an invisible back room. 

The shop was very small, very clean, 
and redolent of good tobacco, and the 
man who stood behind the counter made 
it seem even tinier. Clap him into black 
doublet and hose and lean him against a 
stone pillar and he might have posed for 
Velasquez’s picture. He was enormous, 
with that hugeness of frame which per- 
mitted him to carry a vast paunch with- 
out either losing his dignity or becoming 
gross. His head was massive in proportion. 

Trent was introduced as he would have 
been to any other of Eldredge’s friends, 
and neither during this performance nor 
in the subsequent filling of Trent’s cigar- 
case did Manton betray the faintest trace 
of the shopkeeper’s obsequiousness and 
affability. If anything, he erred in the 
other direction. 

It happened that the state of Trent’s 
affairs gave him plenty of time for the 
experiment. Although a young lawyer 
who had recently scored a brilliant victory 
in his first case, he was not overwhelmed 
by a rush of business, and this in spite 
of the fact that his family had always 
given Medford its most accomplished 
lawyers and expected him to live up to 
the family tradition. 

Unfortunately, Trent had spoiled the 
flavor of his triumph by conduct which 
prevented the best people from reposing 
in him that confidence which would have 
been natural under ordinary circum- 
stanees. He bad shocked the firm conser- 
vatism of these good people by making a 
sort of apology to the girl whose suit for 
damages he had just been instrumental 
in daleiting. and then, before any one 
could recover his breath, made ‘to the 
crowded benches a popular though quite 
unwarranted little speech, in which he 
explained what he conceived a lawyer’s 
actual obligations to be. 

Certain elements in the crowd had 
cheered him, but the representatives of 
Medford’s best cireles—where he himself 
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belonged by every right—had been con- 
spicuously silent. They felt that he had 
betrayed tendencies dangerous in any 

oung lawyer, and shocking in a Trent. 

e had proved conclusively that the 
years he had spent away from Medford 
acquiring an education had borne fruit, 
but this meant nothing. Brilliance did not 

alliate irregularity. Better to have lost 

is first case with dignity than to have 
won it in an atmosphere unpleasantly 
suggestive of soap-box oratory. 

As his conduct outside the court-room 
since his return to his native city had 
been irreproachable, Medford felt that it 
should reserve its final judgment, giving 
the culprit plenty of time in which to 
realize the enormity of his offense. 

Stephen had been by no means averse 
to this period of inactivity. He, too, had 
needed time to think. His first case had 
disappointed him even more bitterly than 
it had those who desired to be his ad- 
mirers. The flavor of victory had been 
quite lost because the case had been won 
at the expense of a shop-girl’s tears. He 
had discovered a streak of tender-hearted- 
ness in himself which seemed a severe, if 
not an insurmountable, handicap for one 
who would be called upon to hew inex- 
orably to the line of justice, without re- 
gard for the feelings of individuals. In 
speech with Eldredge afterwards his cha- 
grin had driven him to call himself a 
“square peg” and actually to consider 
taking down his lawyer’s sign and aban- 
doning the profession for which he had 
fitted himself, He had not gone that far, 
but the knob of his office door had re- 
mained unturned by the hand of a client. 

He had, then, plenty of time for the 
tentative cultivation of Pierre Manton. 
The old Frenchman’s personality would 
have attracted him even if he had not 
had Eldredge’s advice, and he soon found 
occasion for other visits. He made no at- 
tempts to loiter, and was rather conscious 
of being appraised. Then one morning, to 
his complete surprise, Manton addressed 
him in French. 

“ How did you know I spoke French ?” 
he asked. 

“The other morning you read‘ Le 
Matin’ as it lay on the counter.” 

“T have no recollection of doing so.” 

“ That is quite possible. It was because 
you read casually and unconsciously that 
I knew you were as familiar with one 
language as the other.” 

* T remember now,” Trent said. “ But 
I no more than glanced at the paper. 
Yours was a remarkably swift and accu- 
rate bit of observation.” 

“ Monsieur,” answered the tobacconist, 
“T have very little diversion in life save 
what I can get across my counter, and 
that without much assistance from my 
customers.” 
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“T should think you might have hap- 
pened upon some rather interesting dis- 
coveries,” Trent suggested. 

The old man shrugged ponderously. 

“T have seen so many men involunta- 
rily reveal secrets they supposed hidden,” 
he replied, “that I have perhaps taught 
myself to reveal nothing.” 

Trent had lighted his pipe at the little 
gas flame on the counter and then dropped 
down on an unpadded wooden bench (the 
room held no comfortable seat of any 
sort) against the opposite wall. It was 
two hours later when he arose ; he had 
entered the difficult and limited circle of 
Pierre Manton’s intimates. 

From that moment he spent far more 
time in the little shop than was wise for 
a young lawyer whose fame was still in a 
most precarious state. Sometimes he 
merely read his paper on the hard bench, 
searcely exchanging a word with the 
shopkeeper ; at other times they talked 
by the hour. Frequently they played 
chess‘in the little back room. They were 
admirable opponents, both playing for 
pure love of the game’s intricate possi- 
bilities and without thought of defeat or 
victory. Once Trent commented on this 
quality in their play. 

“What else?” demanded Manton. 
“When I see a man all eagerness to 
win, I think him not above dishonesty, 
and I make haste to lose lest he fall into 
temptation. Also I do not play with 
him a second time.” 

He picked up the white queen and 
pointed to a nick in the base. 

“ A certain man whom I had the mis- 
fortune to mate in seventeen moves with 
an Evans gambit,” he explained, “ hurled 
this piece to the floor and overturned the 
board. I neglected to observe that a 
large window intervened when I dealt 
with him according to his deserts. Hap- 
pily, it was not fatal.” 

Trent leaned back in his chair, finger- 
ing the bowl of his pipe. 

“It strikes me your chucking him 
into the street was a cut worse than 
his knocking the pieces about,” he re- 
marked. 

* So?” 

“Surely. A simple rebuke or the 
silence you employ to such good effect 
would have done just as well.” 

The Frenchman shook his head. 

“There speaks the lawyer,” he said, 
“while this was a case of pure justice, not 
law. If I had acted as you suggest, both 
of us would have been left unsatisfied—he 
unrebuked, I choking with anger. Had 
I not become the instrument of his 
punishment there would have been no 
retribution.” 

“But you went scathless, though just 
as great a sinner.” 

“On the contrary, I paid for the win- 
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dow and the wretch’s clothing, which was 
quite ruined.” 

“ Then you were certainly the heaviest 
loser in the end.” 

* But I was nothing of the sort! When 
natural impulses have been given free 
expression and allowed to come to frui- 
tion there can be no question of loss. 
This incident of the marred chessman 
was simply a series of emotional explo- 
sions allowed to proceed unchecked to 
their ultimate culmination. Sin, punish- 
ment, sin, punishment—and, voila / the 
affair is finished, sealed with a finality I 
defy the clumsy indirectness of your law 
courts to imitate.” 

Trent leaned over the board. 

“T believe it’s your move,” he re- 
marked. 

Manton’s round face beamed. 

“T have seen few men,” he declared, 
“* who could confess defeat with a better 
grace.” 

It was only a few days after this that 
Stephen, idly smoking at the bare desk in 
his office, was astonished to hear on the 
stairs a tread which he knew was not that 
of his friend Eldredge. He had never 
known Eldredge to mount any flight of 
stairs less than two steps at a time and 
as though important and pressing mat- 
ters lay at their top, while this visitor as- 
cended slowly and with the assistance of 
a tapping cane. Presently Stephen’s door 
opened to admit the spare, austere, and 
— appointed figure of Mr. Henry 

oyt. 

Stephen could hardly have been more 
completely surprised. Mr. Hoyt was cer- 
tainly the last person he had expected to 
see enter his office, for the aristocratic, 
white-haired figure before him might be 
considered the very head and front of 
that element in the city which found the 
most to condemn in Stephen’s recent con- 
duct. That he came as a client was en- 
tirely out of the question, but Stephen 
could not at the moment imagine any 
other errand which might have brought 
him. He had, perforce, to depend upon 
his visitor for enlightenment. 

“I have come,” explained Mr. Hoyt 
when greetings of a formidably formal 
sort had been exchanged, “on behalf 
of the Public Thoroughfare Committee 
of the Medford Civie Improvement 
League.” 

The speaker paused as though to give 
this fact time to sink home. Stephen lost 
no time in reaching for his check-book. 

“1 am afraid I have been very remiss 
about sending in my membership,” he 
said, hastily. “May I give you a check 
now ?” 

“Such matters,” replied Mr. Hoyt, 
“will be attended to by the membership 
committee.” He sat down in the chair 
toward which Stephen waved him. “ My 
visit,” he explained, “ has another object. 
We are initiating a campaign for the 
preservation of Elm Street. As you know, 
there is no city in the State which can 
boast a thoroughfare to compare with it. 
Its preservation as it has been for so 
many years is nothing less than a civic 
duty, yet within the past few years there 
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has been evident a most regrettable 
change in the street’s appearance. Hap- 
pily, no shops of a really objectionable 
nature have succeeded in establishing 
themselves, but this is due more to good 


fortune than to anything else, and we 


feel that steps must be taken in advance 
to prevent such an occurrence. May I 
add yours to a list of names signing such 
a petition ?” 

Stephen signed the petition without 
reading it. He would at the moment have 
signed quite cheerfully anything which 
his visitor laid before him out of sheer 
relief at finding the interview no more 
unpleasant than it had proved. For, while 
Stephen by no means regretted the inci- 
dent which .had caused Mr. Hoyt and 
many others of the same stamp to regard 
him with disapproval and almost with 
dismay, he did not enjoy the thought that 
such a feeling toward him existed, and he 
believed that he might interpret this 
visit as a friendly overture. 

As far as the petition he had signed was 
concerned he did not give the matter 
another thought, and a few minutes after 
Mr. Hoyt’s departure he left the office him- 
self. As had now become almost his daily 
practice, he went for lunch to a little 
Italian restaurant in a side street which 
Eldredge had shown him some weeks 
earlier. The editor was already seated at 
the table which they frequently shared, 
and hailed Stephen sovially the moment 
he appeared. 

“Have you signed the Bunker Hill 
resolutions ?” he asked. 

“* Meaning what?” replied Trent. 

** Don’t tell me you haven’t seen the 
petition the venerable Hoyt is cireu- 
lating !” 

“ I signed it,” said Stephen. 

“Then you’re a damned hypocrite!” 
declared Eldredge with fervor. 

People in Medford never took offense 
when the editor swore at them. It was 
one of the few thoroughly Western cus- 
toms he had been able to establish. 

“ Am I?” Trent asked in surprise. “I 
didn’t read the thing.” 

“You wouldn't!” cried Eldredge. 
“You've got a few modern ideas, but at 
bottom you’re as bad as the rest. I sup- 
pose you- took ,it for granted that any- 
thing backed by Hoyt and the rest of 
them had to be signed as a matter of 
pious duty. That infernal petition is 
about as enlightened a piece of literature 
as the Edict of Nantes !” 

* Oh, come !” protested Stephen. 

“ I’m not exaggerating. You've signed 
what’s nothing more nor less than an 
agreement among property-holders to jack 
up their rents to a figure that will crowd 
off Elm Street every retail establishment 
that doesn’t conform to their precious 
ideas of respectability.” 

“ But I’m nota property-holder,” Trent 
objected. 

** All the worse. You haven’t the ex- 
euse of your own extra penny profit. 
You’ve given your sanction toa theory 
as well as a practice.” 

Trent saw that, although this was the 
manner in which Eldredge lashed out 
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against anything which displeased him, 
there was in this outburst no trace of 
exaggeration. 

“T hope,” he said, “that you don’t 
think I’m really in favor of such a plan.” 

Eldredge shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Offhand I shouldn’t have expected it 
of you,” he confessed ; “ but the time has 

assed when I look for fairness in any 

edfordian who thinks he can trace his 
ancestry back more than three genera- 
tions. By the eternal, Trent, there are 
times when the smugness of this commu- 
nity gets under my skin !” 

Trent made no immediate reply. In- 
stead he drew a letter from his pocket 
and began drawing some sort of a plan 
on the back of the envelope with a pencil. 
For some minutes Eldredge was too busy 
fuming to notice what his companion was 
doing. When he finally glanced at him, 
Trent had finished his calculations. 

“Why, Eldredge,” he exclaimed, 
**Manton’s place is about the only shop 
of Elm Street likely to be affected.” 

“Of course,” answered the editor, 
morosely. “Had that fact just pene- 
trated to your mind?” 

“ But that’s nothing short of black- 
mail!” cried Stephen. 

The other eyed him with impersonal 
interest. 

“The man has a soul, after all!” he 
exclaimed. “If I call it blackmail in my 
paper, they’ll have me up for libel inside 
twelve hours.” 

“ But it is that.” 

“ All right,” answered Eldredge as he 
rose and turned away from the table. 
“ Find a way of stopping it, will you ?” 

“T think so,” Trent answered, calmly. 
P Eldredge stopped short half-way to the 

oor. 

“You do it,” he promised, “and I'll 
devote an entire issue of the ‘ Telegram ’ 
to telling the public what a great man 
you are.’ 

Trent did not follow his usual practice 
of going to Manton’s shop after lunch. 
Instead he returned to his office, and for 
the first time in many days the surface 
of his big desk was littered with law 
books. He did not visit the little shop 
until the following afternoon, and the 
instant he entered the shop he knew that 
the Committee’s blow had already fallen. 
Yet his intimacy with Manton had been 
so wholly one of the mind that he could 
not broach the subject at once. He re- 
plenished his tobacco pouch, read two 
newspapers, and then proposed a game 
of chess. Manton doth a gloomy head. 

“Will you excuse me to-day?” he 
begged. “I have no heart for the game.” 

“ Anything wrong ?” Trent asked, with 
an assumption of carelessness. 

“ T am in trouble.” 

“ Well,” Stephen said after an instant’s 
hesitation, “it’s against the ethics of my 
profession to solicit business, Manton, 
but my purpose in life is to help my 
friends when they’re in trouble.” 

For a long minute Manton made no 
answer, but stood leaning his elbows on 
the counter, slowly puffing his great por- 
celain pipe Then he made complete 
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confession. He had received that morn- 
ing a letter from his landlord, Mr. Henry 
Hoyt, announcing the raising of his rent. 
The figure was prohibitive. To pay it 
would be to ruin himself. Already he had 
been out seeking another location equally 
good. There was not a vacant store on 
Elm Street nor within two squares of it 
on either side. In short, it was ruin. 

“* Have you a lease?” Trent asked. 

“ Bien sur,’ answered Manton, and 
fetched it from the safe. Trent read it 
swiftly, and shook his head. 

“* You were rather simple to sign this, 
Manton,” he said. “ Hoyt has every right 
to raise your rent without notice.” 

“Then I shall have to go?” 

“T don’t say that. Are you willing to 
place the matter in my hands?” 

** T shall be honored,” answered Man- 
ton, with the bow of a diplomat. “ But 
has monsieur considered ?” 

“* Considered what ?” 

“ That Monsieur Hoyt and these others 
—oh, I have seen the petition !—are your 
friends, while I am nobody.” 

** Nonsense !” 

“In that ease,” Manton said, calmly, 
“T am in your hands.” 

““Good. Have you spoken or written to 
Hoyt?” 

“T have not.” 

“ Then write him simply that you con- 
sider the rent exorbitant, that you cannot 
pay it, that you cannot secure another 
location of any merit, and that you'll be 
ruined if forced to leave.” 

“Tt is done,” declared the Frenchman, 
and walked heavily toward the little back 
room, while Trent went back to his office. 
There he merely called the editorial 
rooms of the Medford “ Telegram,” in- 
quired the date of the next meeting of 
the Civic Improvement League, and 
learned that it was to take place at eight 
o'clock that same night. He spent the 
rest of the afternoon striding back and 
forth across the floor of the office with a 
cold pipe between his teeth. 

The meetings of the Civic Improve- 
ment L e, held in the ballroom of the 
Bagby ‘io were really numbered 
among Medford’s social events. The roll 
of members read much like a social regis- 
ter of the city. Its activities were innu- 
merable, it concerned itself with every- 
thing even remotely likely to affect the 
city’s welfare—and many matters which 
could have no possible connection with it. 
The number of its committees was so 
great that practically every member was 
provided with duties, and there was al- 
ways a sufficient number of reports on 
hand to enliven any meeting. 

When Stephen Trent reached the 
Bagby House that evening, the big room 
on the second floor was already well 
filled. He found himself a seat in an in- 
conspicuous corner and waited. His state 
of mind was not enviable. He knew that 
what he was planning to do, whatever 
other result it might have, would cer- 
tainly not make him any more popular 
with these same people. And he knew 
that, in — of everything, these were his 
people. They had their foibles, their in- 
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consistencies, the wisdom of their course 
was often in question, a great many of 
their tenets would never cease to arouse 
the ironic scorn of Timothy Eldredge— 
and yet Trent knew that toward most of 
the aspects of life his attitude and theirs 
were one. And now he was about to de- 
liberately widen the gap which his first 
slight departure from grace had made 
between them. 

He waited in his corner while for 
nearly two hours the big room hummed 
with the society’s congenial duties and 
activities. He waited until Mr. Henry 
Hoyt had completed the brief report of 
the Committee on Public Streets ; then he 
rose from his chair and addressed the 
chairman. This worthy—Mr. Edward 
Raines, of the First National Bank—rec- 
ognized the speaker with perfect courtesy 
but evident surprise. 

“This morning,” began Stephen, with 
an abruptness unlike his usual manner, 
“T signed a petition which Mr. Hoyt 
brought me. f committed the folly of 
signing without reading. Had I read, I 
should not have signed. 

“IT am not here to-night to discuss 
my own opinions of this matter, but to 
represent my client, Pierre Manton. As 
the result of your committee’s activities 
his rent has been raised to a prohibitive 
figure. For him to comply with the de- 
mands made upon him is impossible. It 
is equally impossible for him to find 
another location for his business in the 
city without incurring a loss of profits 
which will amount to ruin. 

“As Manton’s counsel I shall to- 
morrow morning bring suit against Mr. 
Henry Hoyt, owner of the premises now 
occupied by my client, demanding that he 
show cause why the rent of his property 
should suddenly be more than doubled. 
I am sufficiently well versed in the law 
to know that I have not the remotest 
chance of winning this suit—should it be 
contested. My case would not have a 
shred of legal justification to back it, and 
defeat would be inevitable. 

‘* Nevertheless I do not believe that the 
suit will ever come to trial. It is because 
that is my belief and hope that I have 
come here to-night. My purpose is to 
commit the legal blunder of revealing in 
advance my plan of campaign.” 

He paused and allowed his glance to 
sweep the faces turned toward him. It 
made him feel rather lonely, for here 
were women who had been his mother’s 
friends, gray-haired men who had peered 
beneath the hood of his perambulator 
and poked their fingers gingerly in his 
ribs. The eyes which met his were not so 
much hostile as pained. 

“As my case has no legal strength,” 
he went on, “I shall argue from the facts 
and the inferences to be drawn from 
them. With some confidence, I may state 
that I shall manage to show that the 
attempt to oust my client from his pres- 
ent location is a piece of sheer discrimi- 
nation for which this organization rather 
than the prospective defendant is respon- 
sible. I shall be able to show on the 
part of my client, not merely a blameless 
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record both personally and commercially, 
but an honorable lineage calculated to 
arouse some envy in many a local breast, 
and an active veneration for many of the 
beliefs and institutions so precious to 
many of us. I am very much afraid that 
it will appear that, instead of merely pre- 
serving its traditional respectability, Bim 
Street has fairly hoisted itself on its own 
petard. For no better reason than that 
his roots are not grounded in our own 
soil, we shall have cast out one entitled 
by every consideration which has weight 
with us to hold his place and our respect 
as well. We shall have confessed our- 
selves slaves to a false standard of respec- 
tability which in the eyes of the world 
will turn our conservatism to bigotry. 
And if we manage after that to preserve 
our self-respect we shall certainly have 
lost that of any who know the truth.” 

He stopped short, and was out of the 
hall before his audience had more than 
caught their breath. 

ot ten minutes after he had reached 
home his door-bell .rang. He had a 
shrewd suspicion of his visitor’s identity, 
and was in the hall to meet Eldredge. 

“ Towe youa most groveling apology,” 
declared the red-haired editor, gripping 
his hand. “I should have known you 
better. You’ve turned the trick witha 
vengeance.” 

“You think so? I had an idea per- 
haps I’d done nothing more than com- 

lete my own ostracism without helping 
anton in the slightest.” 

‘“*My dear fellow,” answered Eldredge, 
“vour discernment doesn’t match your 
ability. The best people of Medford can 
no more look upon you with coldness 
than they can buy their cigars anywhere 
but at Manton’s shop. They have — 
and fallen upon their own swords. That 
tongue of yours has made your fortune 
and Manton’s, and saved me from cutting 
my journalistic throat, as I should cer- 
tainly have done to-morrow.” 

But complete conviction did not come 
to Stephen until he entered the tobac- 
conist’s the next morning. He found 
Manton reading a letter by the aid of a 
pair of enormous spectacles. 

“ But this is incredible!” exclaimed 
the Frenchman when Trent appeared. 
“Tam informed by Mr. Hoyt that the 
matter of rent has been reconsidered, and 
that I may continue to occupy the store, 
provided I am willing to remove that 
wooden Indian from the sidewalk.” 

Trent hid a smile behind his hand. 

“ And are you willing to do that?” he 
asked. 

“ Willing!” shouted Manton. “I go 
this minute to tear that atrocious statue 
from its place. I have longed to destroy 
him from the moment I saw him first, but 
I had always supposed that he was some 
sort of a municipal statue and belonged 
to the city.” 

A moment later the Frenchman and his 
attorney were visible to all of Elm Street 
trundling through the narrow doorway 
the weather-beaten veteran who was nev- 
ermore destined to brandish his toma- 
hawk in the light of day. 








THE BOOK TABLE: DEVOTED TO BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS 
JAPAN—REAL AND IMAGINARY’ 


of books about Japan by foreigners, one 
might say that they lacked the quality 
of being human. Too often foreign writers 
make the Japanese appear either as a 
nation of egotistic demons, mere automata 
pursuing selfish ends with a predestined 
precision, or a race of Lilliputian paragons 
politely perfect, a’. the saving grace 
of a single human fault. Mr. Sydney Green- 
bie succeeds in prejudicing his readers in 
his own favor at.the very beginning by 
the fact that he makes you aware that he 
knows the Japanese are  aedinon 
Mr. Greenbie had the advantage of ap- 
proaching his Japan without the impediment 
of polite reception committees anxious to 
show the foreigner the best side of their 
country. He arrived in Japan “ broke.” 
No doubt he would have chosen to rub 
elbows with the Japanese masses, anyway, 
but with a capital of only seventy-five cents 
he had no other choice. Through low-class 
lodging-houses and boarding-houses he got 
his first contacts with the island Orientals. 
Mr. Greenbie divides his book into four 
sections ; but roughly we may say that it 
all falls under the first and fourth headings 
—that is, “impressionistic ” and “ critical.” 
The writing which comes under the former 
heading gains delightful vividness by the 
author’s feeling for the human and pic- 
turesque side of Japan. On the other hand, 
while Mr. Greenbie’s readers may some- 
times disagree with his critical judgment, 
they will, we think, feel that in every case 
the author is trying with unflagging ear- 
nestness to be just. 
Some of the pictures of Japanese family 
life in a boarding-house are delightful. 
The ease with which everybody entered 
every one else’s room was at first confusing. 
At one time I found my landlady sitting on 
the mats in my room combing her hair as 
though it were her own boudoir, She and her 
husband and servants would come and go 
without invitation and consideration. 


|: one were to make a general criticism 


In spite of all his persistent efforts to get 
at the human soul of Japan, however, Mr. 
Greenbie found the same difficulties which 
many foreigners encounter. We do not 
know how well he speaks Japanese, and 
missionaries who have mastered the lan- 
guage often say that real companionship 
with a Japanese is impossible for a for- 
eigner who is not fluent in the native 
tongue. Yet most Americans will sympa- 
thize with the following : 

I found it impossible to be pals with Japa- 
nese. Either the man is a narikin in the mak- 
ing and takes it upon himself to entertain you 
on behalf of his country, never letting you pay, 
or else he is poor and unashamed of his poverty, 
and always lets you pay. And in both: cases it 
is pride. Yet he is overawed by any foreigner, 
and whén he is poor he makes no pretensions, 


Good, common reporting is a difficult 
thing, yet Mr. Greenbie is more than a 
good —. His pages are packed with 
aeute observation. At times his style is 
almost wistful. It is always thought-pro- 
voking. Take the following example—a 
discussion of geisha: 

One certainly grows to love these-people with 

a melancholy love. They are not ugly, 1 

thought, but certainly not beautiful; they are 
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not sad, but certainly not happy ; they are not 
prim, but certainly not free ; they are not re- 
fined, but certainly not vulgar. What are 
they, then ? They are geisha, the product of 
a feudalism in which aman might do anything 
he pleases, aside from real thinking. They are 
a specialized institution. Though the geisha 
may easily be a libertine in her profession, still 
I have yet to see her nightly employer take any 
public liberties with her, though prostitute she 
may be. Hired for the occasion, to satisfy the 
pleasure-seeking, she still maintains her dig- 
nity. Whatever her morals, in appearance she 
is the most circumspect individual in the 
world. It is to the credit of Japanese un- 
morality that, using their women, they do not 
torture them as does the West. 


Foreigners, in praising the ability of the 
Japanese as imitators, have often reported 
a lack of originality. As a case in point, 
the writer of this book reports how his 
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neighbor came home one night somewhat 
the worse for sake, and broke down the 
gate when “he could just as easily have 
climbed over the hedge, and none of us 
would have been any the wiser. That Jap- 
anese have no capacity for getting around 
a situation is quite clear. Lovers here do 
not know how to outwit their irate parents 
and make no attempt to—but commit sui- 
cide together when opposed. Cornered, 
very few Japanese will work their way out 
of a situation.” 

It is much to Mr. Greenbie’s credit that 
when he criticises the Japanese unfavora- 
bly, as he frequently does, he never for- 

ets the shortcomings of bis own people. 
The result is that the reader gets that im- 

ression of a constant desire to be just, an 
impression which always increases a read- 
er’s good will toward a writer. Mr. Green- 
bie is fully as merciless in reporting the 
harm that foreign civilization has done to 
Japan as in reporting the harm that Japan 
has done to herself. Take the following on 
the much-discussed question of Japanese 
morality : 

On hot summer days the beach is alive with 
bathers. Physically the bathers aren’t any too 
robust, but morally it seems that, in spite of 
all said against them, they move on a much 


_lose self-confidence. ... In Japan 


higher plane. It is amazing with what sim- 
plicity and indifference bathers changed from 
bathing-suit to kimono without the use of 
pavilions. Women appeared quite naked, and 
dressed in the midst of crowds of both sexes, 
yet no one but ourselves seemed to pay any 
attention to it. I believe the time will come 
when the Japanese will hate the foreigners 
most bitterly and most justly for their inter- 
ference in this phase of their life. For nothing 
but the poison of prudishness has come to take 
the place of their former indifference to the 
nude. It is the custom of missionary critics of 
Japanese morality to forget the immorality 
they left behind. No one who knows the Japan 
of yesterday and to-day will say that the people 
have been bettered in any way by the intro- 
duction of Western morality. 


Taking up the common charge that the 
Japanese business man is dishonest, the 
author has this to say : 


Scandal in Japanese industrial life is only one 
phase of the present chaos. Another is that 
vast number of cases-of breach of contract 

' which torment the foreigner in the East. Japa- 
nese business morality, from the Western 
point of view, is hard to get at. The matches 
which won’t light, the shirts which won’t but- 
ton because the buttons have been pasted onto 
them instead of sewed, the shirts without 
sleeves, the brushes with bristles shorter than 
ordered, the failure to fill orders for socks be- 
cause another has given a higher offer, and, 
though coming late, gets them first—these and 
any number of other cases place the standard 
of Japanese business ethics upon a pretty low 
plane. . . . However, credit is due in other 
ways. Besides the spirit of commercial life 
being better, less harsh, less exacting, more 
trusting—as, for instance, Japanese dealers will 
receive checks from strangers even when the 
stranger says he is;leaving port in a few days, 
as did one dealer from me—and when one deals 
with the large firms, such as the Sumutomo, 
one can be pretty certain that fair dealing will 
be the guiding principle. 


The foreigner in Japan is always struck 
by the incongruity with which pieces of 
ancient Japan are Does side by side with 
pieces of modern Japan. “The new is 
plastered right onto the old, which seemed 
much grander in its ancient simplicity. Is 
it possible for any people to swallow an- 
other civilization without mastication in 
this way? “ The danger is that the Japa- 
nese begin to feel discouraged, 0 to 

estern 
civilization comes in contact with a civili- 
zation as perfect and as rigidly formed 
into habit as it was itself. At first the 
Japanese threw their own away as children 
do their toys. To-day they realize their 
mistake.” 

“To save Japan from itself we must 
stop exalting it; to save ourselves from 
Japan we must stop condemning it.” This 
review is well closed with that remark, for 
it gives the characteristic quality of Mr. 
Greenbie’s book, namely, a spirit of fair 

lay. Faults the book has; in particular, 
it is over-pessimistic. But this is almost 
a virtue in view of the nauseous over- 
optimism which spoils many books on 
Japan. 

“ Japan—Real and Imaginary” is one 
of the most interesting books on the Island 
Empire published within a decade. And, 
by the way, if Mr. Greenbie ever attempts 
fiction the effort should be worth watching, 
for he has shown that he is not only an ob- 
server with an imagination, but that he 
is also a writer whose style is full of literary 
charm. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION AND THE DRAMA 


Affinities, and Other Stories. By Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. The George H. Doran 
Company, New York. 


Rather “sporty” people are the hus- 
bands and wives in these stories; but if 
they break conventions they at least keep 
on the right side of law, and if they are 
in great Sear from scandal they escape 
the divorce court. That the stories are en- 
tertaining is assured by their authorship. 
Explorer (The). By W. Somerset Maugham. 

The George H. Doran Company, New York. 

This story was written long before Mr. 
Maugham’s much-discussed “The Moon 
and Sixpence,” which assuredly had power, 
vividness, and imagination, whatever else 
may be said of it. This tale has little value, 
and would better have been left unpub- 
lished. 

Kindred’ of the Dust. By Peter B. Kyne. 


om, Semageiinn Book Corporation, New 
ork. 


A stirring love story of the Northwest, 
in which young Donald McKaye and old 
Hector, his father, have a contest of wills 
and wits over the son’s love for a splendid 
girl who has been cast out by society be- 
cause she has been the perfectly innocent 
victim of a bigamist. The story has life 
and humor in it as well as a strong situa- 
tion. 

New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare 
(A): The Life and Death of King 
John, Edited by Horace Howard Furness, Jr. 
The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Apparently a larger proportion of these 
742 pages is devoted to the follies and 
irrelevancies of the annotators than to any 
valuable elucidation of Shakespeare him- 
self. A Mr. Gentleman’s remarks, we are 
told, and they occur often, “ reflect a cer- 
tain patronizing attitude towards Shake- 
speare that was unfortunately character- 
istic of the latter part of eighteenth cen- 
tury criticism, and for that reason—not for 
their intrinsic value—are here recorded.” 
Even as a record of Shakespearean com- 
ment, good, bad, and indifferent, the work 
would be more convenient and less com- 
brous were it more selective. To follow, 
for instance, nine pages, fine print, of specu- 
lation over the meaning of a line which is 

erfectly self-explanatory to any one who 
nows the bridal customs of Shakespeare’s 
day is of course a sheer waste of time. 

But there is no question that the specialist, 

who can select the grist for his own mill, 

can make of this volume an invaluable book 

of reference. 

Melwood Mystery (The). By James Hay, Jr. 
Dood, Mead & Co., New York. 

An intricately constructed tale of crime 
and detection by the author of “The Win- 
ning Clue,” a popular tale of the same 
class. 

Treasure of the Isle of Mist (The). By W. 
W. Tarn. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

A really delightful semi-fairy story. It 
has fine imaginative quality, and with it an 
undercurrent of delicate humor. It could 
be told or read to children with omissions 
of some things that appeal to the more 
sophisticated minds of adults. Certainly, 
it will please those older readers who care 
for fantasy and read “ Alice in Wonder- 
land” with pleasure. 

William—An Englishman. By Cicely Ham- 
ilton. ‘he Frederick A Stokes Company, New 


York. 


A novel and strange war situation, 


nearly but not quite incredible, is created 
by placing William and his bride in a cot- 
tage in the Ardennes .in Belgium in July, 


1914. They are totally oblivious of war’s 
danger until the Huns make them prison- 
ers. How they fare, how they struggle 
against brutality, how they finally escape, 
make a dramatic and moving romance 
and war-picture. 


eBOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Young People’s History of the Pilgrims. 
By William Elliot Griffis. Dlustrated. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


Thoughtful young people are likely to 
find this book ¢ ecidedly interesting, as far 
as an older person can judge for them. 
Certainly otek readers will like it if they 
are not dissuaded by the title from opening 
it. Dr. Griffis tells in decidedly entertain- 
ing fashion about the background, the prin- 
ciples, and the experiences of the Pilgrims, 
the tercentenary of whose landing at Paver. 
outh we are to celebrate this year. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Labor and the Common Welfare. By 
Samuel Gompers. Compiled and Edited by 
wae Robbins. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 

ork. 


On May 24 Samuel Gompers, President 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
issued an appeal to Congress. It leads to 
renewed interest in the principles under- 
lying it. We find them grouped for the 

rst time in the present volume, as Mr. 

Gompers has considered them throughout 

his life and as he looks at them now in 

these critical days of world reconstruction. 

The main labor problem in its relation 

to the life of the community has been in- 

dissolubly bound up with trades-unionism. 

As Mr. Gompers understands this sub- 

ject, he represents the great conserva- 

tive labor backbone as opposed to the 

Bolshevistic tendencies of certain union 

leaders, temporarily on top. But we are 

equally interested in his stand on immigra- 
tion, government ownership, industrial 
education, woman suffrage, convict labor. 

Then there is the more international 

aspect of the labor problem as accentua- 

ted by Mr. Gompers, and called by him 

“Jabor’s challenge to Socialism.” As to 

a subject just now uppermost in many 

men’s minds—the League of Nations—we 

read: “In the League of Nations is the 
only safety we know of for the future and 
the only spiritual recompense we have 
found for the anguish of the past.” Most 
significant of all is the stand taken by Mr. 

Gompers with regard to the recognition of 

the Russian Bolshevist Government. When 

a resolution favoring it was passed by the 

French Socialists, he declared : 

This resolution betrays not only France but 
also the democratic League of Nations, now 
in process of formation. .. . 

Russia stands before our gaze like a flam-. 
ing torch or warning. A thing called Bolshev- 
ism has reared its ugly head in that sad and 
sorry land.; Bolshevism is a theory, the chief 
tenet of which is the ‘‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat.”’? Leaving out of consideration 
for the moment the story of murder and dev- 
astation that has marched with this theory 
into practice, we must set down the theory 
itself as abhorrent toa world that loves de- 
mocracy. We shall progress by the use of 
the machinery of democracy or we shall not 
progress. .. . It is this central idea of Bolsh- 
evism [dictatorship of the proletariat] that 
makes the whole of it outcast in the minds of 
sane men. It is this focusing point of it that 
makes it an enemy to our civilization. 

National Government of the United States 
(The). By Everett Kimball, Ph.D. Ginn & 
Co., Boston. ; 

Here are two books descriptive of our 
political and economic life. ‘The first is a 
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school text-book; the second, a college 
text-book. ‘Both are admirably interpreta- 
tive. Both avoid unnecessarily encycloper- 
dic information and overmuch comment. 
But both contain information and interpre- 
tation useful to every one, young or old. For 
instance, in the first volume we read this in- 
teresting, and to some surprising, statement 
of the proportion of certain American com- 
modity productions to the total world pro- 
duction. We produce— 
76 per cent ofthe corn 37 per cent of the coal 
72 per cent of the oil 35 per cent of the tobacco 
70 per cent of the cotton 26 per cent of the silver 
59 per cent of the copper 24 per cent of the wheat 
43 per cent of the pig iron 21 per cent of the gold 
The second volume is especially worth 

while as a source book, for, wherever pos- 
sible, we read the actual words of the Su- 
eh Court’s decisions in expounding or 

imiting Governmental powers. In view of 
the present Presidential campaign, the 
chapters entitled “Party Organization” 
and “The Powers of the President ” have 
particular interest as indicating the rela- 
tions existing between party organization 
and Constitutional institutions and between 
as pene: politics” and actual Governmen- 
tal operation. 

ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
Men, Manners, and Morals in South 


America. By J. 0. P. Bland. Illustrated. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


This is avery human book. Most volumes 
on South America are, to use Mr. Bland’s 

hrases, infected with “ stodgy commercial- 
ism,” even though they are “ monumentally 
useful.” This book is certainly not oppress- 
ively useful, as are some of the volumes 
which the author may have in mind. He 
writes to let us know not at all about statis- 
tics but simply to show us how South 
Americans live and what are the rational 
1 oy of their existences. In so doing 

e has produced a book of real literary 
— Pan-Americanism, however, he 
considers “an exotic growth ;” he even 
calls it “a Washington State Department 
dream foredoomed . . . to futility.” 

WAR BOOKS 

New Frontiers of Freedom (The). By E 


Alexander Powell. Illustrated. Charles Sorib. 
ner’s Sons, New York. 


Every page of this volume is worth at- 
tention. It should by all means be read by 
those who would inform themselves con- 
cerning the Trentino, Fiume, Dalmatia, 
Montenegro, Albania, Macedonia, Turkey, 
Rumania, Serbia. Mr. Powell began his 
journey to these countries as the guest of 
the Italian Government to investigate the 
Fiuman question. But, as his pages show, 
he reserved complete freedom of expres- 
sion on Italian subjects; for instance, the 
Italian annexation of the German-speaking 
Tyrol on the southern side of the Alps 
will, he asserts, always be a Jatent source 
of trouble. A striking incident of Mr. 
Powell’s later travels was his visit to the 
sovereigns of Rumania; their candor in 
conversing with him will impress all read- 
ers. 

Presidents and Pies. By Isabel Anderson. 


Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. 


The “ Pies” in the title of this sprightly 
volume refers to war-time canteens, with 
which the author had much to do. The 
reader’s chief interest, however, we fancy, 
may be found in Mrs. Anderson’s descrip- 
tion of social Washington during the 
Roosevelt and Taft Administrations. We 
read of Roosevelt’s “incessant, almost 
demoniac activity. . . . It was said that he 
acted the way Napoleon’s soldiers fought 
—‘ as if to-morrow were the resurrection.’” 
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THIS WEEK’S OUTLOOK 


A WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF CURRENT HISTORY’ 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY 


SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


The Japanese Articles 
‘ke week The Outlook has devoted 


much space to Japan. Examipe care- 
fully the editorial, all of the articles, 
the pictures and reproductions dealing with 
Japan. What do they show about Japan ? 
Vhat do you know about Japanese art, 
religion, geography, social conditions, and 
the present Japanese Government? Is it a 
duty of Americans to know these things 
about Japan ? 

The Premier of Japan tells us on page 
316 that the modern world is essentially 
international, and. that internationalism is 
as inevitable as gravitation. Does history 
bear the Premier out in his belief? What 
is his belief about nationalism? What do 
you think of it? 

The Japanese Ambassador to the United 
States says on page 317 of this issue that 
“ Fate has male partners of America and 
Japan. Upon them she has piaced the obli- 
gation to administer a trust in which all 
humanity is interested.” What is that 
trust? Comment further upon the Am- 
bassador’s opinion as quoted above. 

Present an argument showing that it is 
to the best interests of the United States 
to live on terms of enduring friendshi 
with Japan. Suggest some ways by which 
such a friendship may be developed and 
maintained. 

Why are some people in the United 
States bent on stirring up trouble between 
Japan and the United States? What do 
you think of such people ? 

How do you like Mr, Gregory Mason’s 
articlé, which begins on page 319? What 
reasons have you for agreeing or disagree- 
ing with statements which you find in this 
article ? 

In “The Rising Tide of Color” (pub- 
lished by Charles Scribnér’s Sons) Mr. 
Lothrop Stoddard defends the thesis that 
the world-wide ascendency of the white 
race is actually threatened by the other 
races. Read this valuable book. If this is 
true, it is not only a startling fact, but one 
to which every thoughtful white person 
should give serious attention. Do you see 


why? 

Do you know of any specific instances 
in which nations belonging to the white 
race have treated the non-white races un- 
justly ? Prove your answer. What is your 
attitude toward non-white peoples ? 

Discuss whether The Outlook has done 
well to devote so much of this issue to 
Japan. 

The following books on Japan are well 
worth reading and will help greatly in 
answering a number of the questions asked 
in this study: “ Japan—Real and Imag- 
inary,” by Sydney Greenbie (Harper & 
Brothers) ; “The Japanese Conquest of 
American Opinion,” by Montaville Flow- 
ers (George H. Doran Co.), an anti-Jap- 
anese volume ; “ The Japanese Nation,” b 
I. I. Nitobe (Putnams) ; “ The Psychol. 

of Nationalism and Internationalism,” 


og 
by W. P. Pillsbury (Appleton), is a book 


1 These questions and comments are designed not 
only for the use of current events classes and clubs, 
debating societies, teachers of history and English, 
and the like, but also for discussion in the home 
and for suggestion to any reader who desires to 
study current affairs as well as to read about them. 
—Tue Epirors. 





of special value in connection with this 


topic. 
Is Debs a Traitor? - 


On another page The Outlook gives its 
interpretation of what treason is. So does 
a clergyman in New York State. Which of 
these interpretations of_ Article III, Sec- 
tion III, of the United States Constitution 
do you think better? 

What is treason? How is a person guilty 
of treason punished? Explain what is 
meant by this phrase found in’ the Consti- 
tution : “ No attainder of treason shall work 
corruption of blood.” Do you think the 
time has come for re-defining the term 
“ treason” ? 

In its issue of May 26,1920, The Outlook 
spoke of Mr. Debs as a traitor. In this 
issue it calls him a fanatic. Is ‘The Outlook 
right? Was William Lloyd Garrison a 
fanatic? Were John Brown, Mohammed, 
and Christ fanatics ? 

George Washington took up arms against 
his mother country. Do Washington, Bene- 
dict Arnold, Aaron Burr, and Eugene 
Debs belong to the class known as traitors ? 
Do you think all of them were? Shauld 
the circumstances under which a person 
commits treason have any bearing upon 
the question whether he should be called a 
traitor? 

The Outlook says that “ Mr. Debs was 
convicted by a jury of his peers.” What 
does this mean? Is conviction by one’s 
peers an essential American principle ? 


The Supreme Court and 
Prohibition 


Give the substance of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act. Ex- 
plain how each became law. 

Can you reasons why the same per- 
son might be in favor of the Eighteenth 
Amendment but against the Volstead Act? 
Is such a position inconsistent ? 

The Outlook speaks of “the two points 
of the prohibition decision which are of 
the most sweeping importance.” What are 
they? Why “of the most sweeping impor- 
tance”’? 

Is the sentiment of your community op- 
posed to prohibition as now defined by 
Congress? Are you opposed to it? Explain 
your answer. 

Make clear to those who may not under- 
stand why there is nothing more demoral- 
izing than unenforced law. Can you give 
illustrations, either in this country or in 
any other country? 

Jo you consider the Supreme Court 
decision on prohibition fortunate or un- 
fortunate for the present and the future 
interests of the people of the United 
States? In discussing this question should 
more consideration be given to those who 
advocate the use of alcoholic beverages 
or to the children of the present and the 
future generations of Americans? 

You will find information about the Vol- 
stead Act, the Eighteenth Amendment, 
and recent liquor history in the invaluable 
volume entitled “The American Year 
Book: Record of the Year 1919” (D. 
a & Co.). Have you read Charles 
Stelzle’s book called “ Why Prohibition ?” 
(published by George H. Doran Co.) 
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Waterm an’s 
| Ideal 
Fountain Pen 


supplies one of the 
greatest needs of the 
vacation season, a 
reliable writing im- 
plement with a self- 
contained ink supply 
that releases you from 
the slavery of a desk 
and ink well and turns 
all outdoors into a 
convenient place at 
any time to do all the 
letter writing that 
family ties or business 
and social activities 
demand 
Three types, 


Regular, Safety and 
Self Filling 


$2.50 and up 
at Best Dealers 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Boston SanFrancisco 
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S the conductor works his way on down 
the aisle, a-punching tickets and inhal- 
ing the aroma of full Havana filler, 

he begins to think the whole “ braw” 
clan of Robt. Burns is off for mountain, 
woods or seashore, as the case may be. 


And he is right. More men are 
smoking Robt. Burns today than ever. 
Somehow, they find his fine Havana 
flavor mighty friendly. 

Full Havana filler gives Robt. Burns 


fine flavor. Special curing gives that 


* Durnd ar 


En Route with Robt. Burns 









Havana rare mildness. His neutral 
Sumatra wrapper helps that mild- 
ness. 

Robt. Burns’ adherence to such high 
standards explains why experienced 
dealers seldom try to palm off substi- 
tutes on customers who ask for Robt. 
Burns. 


Bereralk CoG Ar Corry 


DEPENDABLE CIGARS 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 





ROBT. BURNS 
Longfellow (actual size) 
Foil-wrapped 


15c 
Box of £0 — $7.0 
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Published in the 
interest of Elec- 
trical Develop- 
ment by an In- 
stitution that 
will be helped by 
whatever helps 
the Industry. 





















Making a ton 


of coal do the 
work of two 


Engineers for years now have coaxed, petted 
and fought coal, to make it give up its valu- 
able energy—heat power. 


It is a tantalizing problem because there is 
enough energy in a pound of good coal to lift 
up a ton weight a little over a mile. 


Fire your cellar furnace as carefully as 
you will. Sift ashes and wet the coal. Try 
every means you know to get the most heat 
out of it. Still your best record will be beaten 
two to one by the central station in your 
town. 


One of our biggest of public servants, the 
central station, exists purely in its ability to 
sell coal to you—in the shape of electricity — 
at a few cents a horse-power. 


They have been forced by necessity to burn 
coal economically, because their slim profit 
must come from the narrow margin between 
the cost of coal and the selling price of cur- 
rent which is regulated by public commission. 


And the record of their success is inspiring. 


When one also considers the millions they 
have had to spend to achieve this position as 
the world’s most economical coal users, their 
frugality becomes commendable. 


If fuel conservation was practiced in every 
business as it is in Electric Light and Power 
Companies, the layman’s dollar would go 
further than it does today. 


stern Elechtic 


Company 


No. 2. In Florida as in Oregon, in 
Maine and in Texas, Western Electric 
serves in’ every branch of electrical 
achievement—from washing machines to 
telephones, from power and lighting out 
fits to electrical equipment for railroads. 
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THE FIFTEENTH BACH 
FESTIVAL 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE OUTLOOK 


A combination of circumstances united 
to make the fifteenth festival of the Bach 
Choir, under the leadership of Dr. J. Fred 
Wolle, one of the most remarkablein the 
line of noteworthy successes that it has 
achieved at Bethlehem. The brilliant 
spring weather, the beautiful setting of the 
great Gothic church among the trees at the 
foot of South Mountain, the distinguished 
company gathered from all over the coun- 
try (more cosmopolitan this year than 
ever), the better accord between the Choir 
and the members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra due to the fact that for the first time 
they had had adequate rehearsals together, 
the spirited work of the soloists, and the 
splendid enthusiasm of the chorus, which 
maintained itself unflaggingly to the end 
in spite of the heavy , ee ae these 
entered into making the performance 
unique and marvelous. Never before has 
the demand for seats been so great, and 
while hundreds stood through the two ses- 
sions of Saturday, hundreds more were 
turned away. 

The first day’s offerings included three 
cantatas and a motet, with the Suite in B 
Minor and the Second Brandenburg Con- 
certo by the orchestra. ‘The motet “Sing 
Ye Unto the Lord a New-Made Song” 
was sung unaccompanied. The composition 
was extremely difficult and invelved, and 
the Choir had in it a medium for displaying 
its capabilities. One marveled that so large 
a group of people were a to devote a 
long winter to the arduous toil necessary to 
secure the perfection which was there dis- 
played. No body of professional singers 
could do as well as these who sing because 
they love it. The same perfection of 
achievement was displayed in the towering 
choruses of the Mass in B Minor on the 
second day, that most difficult and complex 
choral work in all the realm of the world’s 
music. One thought of Schiller’s words as 
he listened to the softer numbers : 

He hears the sound as of sweetest flutes, 
Or the voices of angels in paradise, 
while the fortissimo passages were almost 
overwhelming. 

The thing which Dr. Wolle has accom- 
plished with this Choir astonishes the im- 
agination. In a timé whose musical tastes 
are poisoned with the toxins of jazz he has 
made living and vital the lofty art of Bach. 
He has taken a people who were content 
with music made ready for the turning of 
a switch and persuaded them to the toil of 
a long winter’s rehearsals that they may 
themselves produce the divine harmonies. 
In steel kings and shop-girls, in men and 
women of all sorts up and down the valley 
—for the personnel of the Choir comes not 
alone from Bethlehem—he has kindled his 
own fire so that the vast and intricate 
works of the great Kapellmeister glow for 
them in all their beauty. In the midst of 
a world where the gods of the market-place 
seem to be supreme these worship at an- 
other shrine. They may and do work all 
day in the world of exterior activity, but 
at night the choruses and chorales, with 
their messages of eternal things, possess 
them. That he has been able to do this is 
because long ago he surrendered himself 
to the one thing, because he made Bach his 
solitary passion. For no man can compel 
until he is himself compelled. 

Witi1AM E. Brooks. 

Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
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Five Million More Tires than last year 
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The driver of the car in the fore- 
ground probably does not realize that 
by rounding the corner too quickly he 
may be taking as much as a thousand 























only way to tire economy is 
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Finally he reaches the point 
where he prefers to shoulder 
his losses himself rather than 
argue the matter out with the 
dealer. 


Meet him a year later and 
you will probably find him 
with two or three different 
makes of tires on his car. 


* * * 


There is less conviction in 
the minds of motorists about 
tires today than about any 
other subject connected with 
motoring. 


Despite all the claims, all 


talks that are presented for 
the motorist’s consideration, 
he goes along in his own way, 
seeking the tire that will give 
him the greatest economy. 


Often you see him running 
foul of the irresponsible 
dealer. 


But sooner or later he finds 
out that claims and allow- 
ances and selling talks can 
never take the place of per- 
formance. 


* * + 


More and more motorists 
are coming to realize that the 


Never has the United States 
Rubber Company’s policy of 
quality first been more thor- 
oughly justified or widely ap. 
preciated than it is today. 


Discounting, as it does, 
every temptation to force pro- 
duction in favor of a highly 
specialized, wholly standard- 
ized product. 


* * # 


Even when the production 
of U. S. Tires has reached 
two or three times its present 
figure, the test will still be 
not how many tires — but 
how good. 


United States Tires 


United States @ 


Fifty-three 
Factories 





The oldest and largest 
Rubber Organization in the World 








Rubber Company 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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A TRIBUTE TO ROOSEVELT 


The Roosevelt Memorial Association has 
received many tributes to the memory of 
Theodore Roosevelt. One of the sincerest and 
tenderest of these tributes Mr. orn, 
Secretary of the Association, has been = 
enough to lend us for publication in The 
’ Outlook. The tribute was the work of a Danish 
immigrant, now a successful landscape gardener 
in Oregon. His letter of explanation which he 
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ew York City: 
y, q p /\ Dear ag ann oe were be sag by 
: me out in the sand-hill country at the time 
, vy, Issued in Three Forms v, a the White ne and was 
4 getting ready for his African trip. 
(@) POUNDS STERLING _ — ‘e) While driving through the country one 
) re morning, I was thinking about Roosevelt 
° Oo as a lover of nature rather than as a great 
x rx a, politician, and scientist. He had 
VN oved this West, the West of the broad ex- 





panse. He had used his influence in the 
movement, then starting, to conserve what 
should be conserved and reforest some of 
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re) fe) the barren plains and hills. Just as I drove 
'y ps up over a hill and saw this young plantation 
re) re] of pines, a bobwhite sang out his call, a call 


th, 


that rings wonderfully clear in the sand- 
hills, and I imagined that he said “ Roo-se- 
vélt.” 

The bobwhite pronounces Roosevelt’s 
name in three syllables, the true Hol- 
landish pronunciation of the name: pri- 
mary accent on the last, secondary on the 
first, and a slight connecting drawling ac- 
cent on the middle. 





For use in Great Britain and the British Colonies 
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lark perches on a fence-post in the sprin 
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bo ae when the farmers are sowing the grain, an 
fo) : re) sings and teases them. The words of his 
i fy song are supposed to be these: “ You’ve 
fs) fe) séwed your whéat too soén.” “ Give thanks 
»« to Roosevelt ” goes well to the lark’s 
N\ melody. 





The word coryphées I take in the modern, 
not in the classical sense. When the prima 
ballerina dances a divertissement, she is 
often flanked and backed by a number of 
coryphées in order to give background and 
help to the dance. A thrifty stentenae than 
the rest, and standing in the foreground, 
gave me the ballet idea. The ballet idea in 
this instance is a pretty one. Don’t you 
think so? It makes a sort of an operetta— 
a sand-hill operetta—out of it. 

Roosevelt’s name was undoubtedly origi- 
1 


For use in France and the Frerch Colonies and 
Dependencies. Payable elsewhere at current rate. 
Issued in amounts of 200 and 400 French Francs. 
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\¢) (e) nally Rose-in-felt (rose in field), hence the 

rs aX field rose has a right to search her pedi- 

o 0 gree and establish a relationship. 

KX 4 The yucca, with its long roots, holds the 

f\ sand, and is therefore often found on the : 


edge of a blowout. 
Tom ina hurry. I am going out on a 
new job this morning. I am a landscape 
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QO ; 5 ; OQ gardener, not a poet. 
6 For use in the United States, Canada, Alaska, oO Pardon the scrawl and spelling of a 
m4 Central and South America, the West Indies and m4 Western landscape gardener. I was born 


and brought up in Slesvig, Denmark, and 
did not come here until I was twenty. 
Roosevelt was always thoughtful and 
kind to us Americans of toreign birth, so 
if I could lay a bird and flower song at 
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BIRD MEMORIAL TO ROOSEVELT ! 
SS . = With dreamy steps I roamed about, 
bE xt Sp 0 aloe + Salo al 0 il oe o ei +s Ste el @ ee Hk SM 0) And strolled upon a Western hill, 

1 The choruses are written in the measures of 
the quail and meadow-lark. J.A.A. 
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When from a yucca-edged blowout 

I heard a bird note clear and shrill. 
Thought I, what can the reason be, 

The saddest of the sand-hill brood, 
The peevish, caviling killdee, 

Is calling thus in joyous mood? 


Thought I, no bird can brooding be 
While March winds sweep the barren 


est, 
And yet that bird is calling me 
As if to coax me from her nest. 
With trip and hop, with skip and limp, 
With trailing wing she led the pace, 
And thus that wheedling, winged imp 
Beguiled me to a higher place. 


“ Pee wee! Pee wee!” 

age the killdee ; 
1e tri and hopped, 

And shtved and ent 
She walked in ring, 
And trailed a wing, 
And called with ~ 
Come see! Come see! 


And there—a grove that promised shade, 
And promised timber for the mills, 
Lay like some fairy everglade 
Afloat upon the tawny hills! 
Its thousand dew-bediamond pines 
Like plumed, sylvan coryphées, 
In swaying, courtesying lines, 
Danced gently in the morning breeze. 


Aha !—mirage, my winged sprite, 
Fata Morgana’s limnery ! 
But soon a quail, a brave bobwhite, 
Spoke up and disillusioned me : 
“You hear we’ve changed our saying trite, 
Roosevelt, he gave us every tree ; 
We quails no longer sing ‘ Bobwhite ; 
To whom ’tis due let honor be.” 
“ Roosevelt! Roosevelt ! 
He’s all right ! 
Roosevelt’s delight ! 
Delights! Bobwhite! 
He’s all right !” 


The meadow-lark will change his chant, 
That old familiar teasing tune, 

Which tells the farmers aie they plant 
That they have sowed their wheat too 

soon. 

Now when on tufted top he swings, 
And warbles forth his lively lay, 

He'll lift with joy his grateful wings, 
And this is what he'll sing and say : 


“ Give thanks to Roosevelt ! 
Roosevelt ! 
Give thanks to Roosevelt ! 
Roosevelt ! 
Give thanks to Roosevelt !” 


The native flowers, hard to please, 
Would frown, ard call him tulip-Dutch ; 
But since they bloom in sheltered leas, 
They see the West has need of such. 
The field rose spent a summer’s life, 
Unraveling her pedigree 
’Way back to Adam’s second wife, 
And now she’s proud as proud can be. 


The raven says, our friend will roam 
The jungles of a foreign zone ; 

But we will sing him wes abe home, 
For we now claim him for our own. 

The fragrant rose will guard the name 
Of our beloved President. 

We Western birds will sing his fame, 
The pine will be his monument. 


“ Give thanks to Roosevelt ! 
Roosevelt’s delight ! 
Delights! The lark ! 
Delights! Bobwhite ! 
Give thanks to Roosevelt !” 
J. A. ANDERSEN. 
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40 minutes’ use 


Shows the way to whiter teeth 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


This test requires four minutes daily for 
ten days. To millions it has brought a new 
era in teeth cleaning. 

The glistening teeth you see every- 
where now should lead you to learn the 
way. 


That cloudy film 


Teeth are clouded by a film. By a vis- 
cous, ever-present film. You can feel it 
with your tongue. Modern research has 
traced mist tooth troubles to it. 


Film clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. If not removed it hardens. The 
ordinary tooth paste does not dissolve it, so 
much escapes the tooth brush. Thus well- 
brushed teeth by millions discolor and 
decay. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not the 


teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


The new method 


A dental cleaning removes the film-coat, 
but that is periodic. The need was for a 
daily film combatant, and science long has 
sought it. The way has now been found. 
Able authorities have proved its efficiency. 
And now leading dentists everywhere are 
urging its adoption. 

An ideal tooth paste has been created to 
meet all modern requirements. The name 
is Pepsodent. And this new film combatant 
is embodied in it. 


A quick convincing test 


We now supply to thousands daily, a 
quick, convincing test. And we urge every 
home to make it. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digest- 
ant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dis- 
solve it, then to day by day combat it. 

But Pepsin must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. 
So this method long seemed barred. Science, 
however, has discovered a harmless activat- 





PAT. OFF. 


PRepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern req- 
uisites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 





ing method, so active pepsin can be daily 
used on film. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coat disappears. 

Compare your teeth now with your teeth 
in ten days. Then decide for yourself the 
way to beauty and to better protection. This 
test is most important. Cut out the coupon 
so you won’t forget. 


ES > eT “i 
10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 554, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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fivefold. 





JAPANESE LEADERS IN AMERICAN TRADE 


The Japanese firms whose advertisements are found in this issue of The Outlook 
are leading participants in that trade between Japan and the United States the 
growth of which is one of the most conspicuous phenomena in world com- 
In the five years from 1914 to 1918, inclusive, Japanese exports 
to America increased threefold, while Japanese imports from America increased + 
And, as is said by Mr. Junnosuke Inouye, Governor of the Bank of 


Japan, “there is a prospect for a greater expansion both in imports and exports,” 

















The SUMITOMO BANK 


Limited 
Established 1912 


(Successors to The Sumitomo Bank) 


($0.50=1 Yen) 


Capital - - - + + + $35,000,000 
Paid Up Capital - - - $18,125,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - $3,975,000 
Deposit (April, 1920)- - - $180,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 


Baron K. Sumitomo, President 
Managing Directors 


K. Yukawa, Esq. S. Yoshida, Esgq.: 
T. Kanoh, Esq. N. Yatsushiro, Esq. 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
149 Broadway, New York 
S. IMAMURA, Agent 


HOME OFFICES 


Osaka (7) Tokyo (3) Hiroshima Kokura Nagoya 

Shimonoseki Moji Wakamatsu Kyoto (2) Niihama 

Kurume Kure Kobe Hyogo Onomichi 
Yokohama Hakata Yanai 


FOREIGN BRANCHES — Shanghai, New York, 
Seattle, London, Hankow, San Francisco, 
Bombay 


AFFILIATED BANK: The Sumitomo Bank 
of Hawaii, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H. 


CHIEF BANKERS IN NEW YORK AND LON. 
DON — National City Bank of New York, 
N. Y., Lloyds Bank, Ltd., London 


Correspondents in All Important Places 
at Home and Abroad 


The Bank buys, sells and receives for collection drafts and 
telegraphic transfers; issues Commercial and Travelers 
Letters of Credit available in all important parts of 
the world, besides doing general banking business. 














THE 
BANK OF TAIWAN, us. 


Incorporated by Special Imperial Charter, 1899 


Head Office: TAIPEH, TAIWAN 


Capital Subscribed - - Yen 60,000,000 
Capital Paid Up - - - - Yen 45,000,000 
Reserve and Surplus - - Yen 10,330,000 


Directors 
TETSUTARO SAKURAI, Esq,, President 
KOJURO NAKAGAWA, Esgq., Vice President 
SHINGO MINAMI, Esq. T. IKEDA, Esq. 
MASUMI ESAKI, Esqg. © KUMEMATU MORINAG’A, Esq. 
TADASU HISAMUNE, Esq. GUNJI KAWASAKI, Esq. 


Branches 
JAPAN — Tokyo (General Manager’s Office), Kobe, Osaka, 
Yokohama, Moji. 


TAIWAN—Ako, Giran, Kagi, Karenko, Keelung, Makung, 
Nanto, Pinan, Shinchiku, Taichu, Tainan, Ta- 
kow, Tamsui, Toyen. 


CHINA — Amoy, Canton, Foochow, Hankow, Kiukiang, 
Shanghai, Swatow. 


OTHERS—Hongkong, London, New York, Singapore, Sema- 
rang, Soerabaia, Batavia, Bombay, Bangkok. 


New York Office: 165 Broadway 
MASUMI ESAKI, Agent 


London Office: 58 Old Broad St. 


New York Correspondents: 


Chase National Bank Hanover National Bank 

National City Bank Guaranty Trust Company 
National Bank of Commerce Bankers Trust Company 
Irving National Bank Equitable Trust Company 


Cable Transfers, Drafts, and Letters 
of Credit issued; the Negotiation 
and Collection of Bills of Exchange 
and other Banking Busi tr ted 
through our various Branches as well 
as correspondents in all parts of the 
world; offers exceptional facilities for 
handling transactions in the Far East. 














THE 
BANK OF CHOSEN 


Incorporated by Special Charter of 
Imperial Japanese Government, 1909 


Capital Subscribed - - - Yen 80,000,000 
Paid Up--------- Yen 40,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Keijo (Seoul) Chosen (Korea) 


S. Minobe, Governor 
T. Kano, Deputy Governor 


DIRECTORS 


T. Mishima 
S. Ohta 


Y. Kimura 
S. Katayama 


Principal Branches 


Korea: Chemulpo, Pyengyang, Wonsan, 
Fusan, Taiku. 


Manchuria: Mukden, Dairen, Changchun, 
Newchwang, Harbin, Antung. 


Japan: Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Shimonoseki. 


China: Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin, 
Tsinan. 


Siberia: Vladivostok. 


New York Agency 


165 Broadway 
T. Fujimaki, Agent 
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MORIMURA BROS. 


53-57 WEST 23D STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 














IMPORTERS 


AND 


EXPORTERS 
OF 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
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The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 


(Yokohama Shokin Ginko) 
HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 


($0.50=1 Yen) 
Yen 100,000,000 
Yen 74,000,000 
Yen 44,000,000 


16 June 








Capital Subscribed 
Capital paid up . 
Reserve Fund 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


ARGENTINE CHINA COCHIN CHINA JAPAN 


Buenos Aires Peking Saigon Tokyo 
Tientsin Osaka 
Shanghai Kobe , 
Hankow Shimonosek 
Tsinan FRANCE Nagasaki 
Tsingtau Lyons 
Hongkong 
Newchwang 

BRAZIL Dairen JAVA 
Rio de Janeiro Fengtien BAWAR Batavia 

Changchun Honolulu Soerabaya 

Harbin 
Kaiyuen 


SIBERIA 
Viadivostok ' 


STRAITS SETTI EMENT 
Singapore 


AUSTRALIA 
Sydney 


BURMA 


Rangoon INDIA 


Bombay PHILIPPINE 
Calcutta Manila 


AGENCIES IN THE UNITED STATES: New York 


ENGLAND 
London 


San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


This bank is in a position to render direct banking service through its branches and agencies in con- 
nection with commerce between the countries of the Orient and the United States. 


Complete facilities for all kinds of banking transactions in the Far East, including the purchase, sale and 
collection of bills, issuing of drafts and letters of credit negotiable in all parts of the world. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 120 BROADWAY 
R. ICHINOMIYA, Agent 

















Established |] 899 


Sankyo Company, ia. 


(Sankyo Kabushiki Kaisha) 


SUZUKI & CO. 


Established 1887 


KOBE, JAPAN 


Capital 
Paid-Up Capital 


Reserve Funds 


Yen 5,600,000.00 
Yen 3,125,000.00 
Yen 1,710,000.00 


Manufacturers, 
Importers and Exporters 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, SHIP 
OWNERS, MANUFACTURERS 


Steel. Products; Raw Silk, Silk Goods, 
Chemicals, Foodstuffs, Machinery 


Chemicals 


Drugs, Surgical Instruments 
Chemical Apparatus and Machinery 


New York Office: 15 Park Row 
Head Office: 


Branches in the United States 


NEW YORK 
220 Broadway 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Tokyo, Japan 


FACTORIES: 
SEATTLE 








Alaska Commercial Bldg. Colman Bldg. 











TOKYO-—Shinagawa, Mukojima, Onagigawa, Hakozaki-cho 
OSAKA—Higashinoda 
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(Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, Ltd.) 


Offices Throughout The World 
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PRINCIPAL OFFICE 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


of Raw Silk, Railway Materials, Electrical 
Machinery, Machinery, Cotton, Cotton Yarn, 
Copper, Silver, Tin, Lead and other Metals, 
Camphor, Bean Oil, Wax, Sugar, Paper, 
Timber, Hides, Phosphate, Rubber, Sul- 


phur, Hemp, Cement, Flour, Cereals, Burlap, 
Shellac, Hides and Skins, Rice, Etc., Etc. 


SURUGACHO, TOKYO, JAPAN 


New York Main Branch 
Raw Silk and Habutai Dept. 


Tea Dept. 


London Branch 


MITSU 


65 BROADWAY 





W YOR 


BRANCH OFFICES 


K , 


65 Broadway 
25 Madison Avenue 
87 Front Street 
34 Lime Street, London, E. C, 


N.Y. 
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SEE eal 
MOND OU AM 


JAPAN 


The Land of Sunshine and Flowers—of Ancient 
Temples and Wondrous Inland Seas 


This wonderful country with its unusual 
people and quaint customs should appeal to 
the Tourist during the Fall Months—the 
Chrysanthemum period, as it is never more 
beautiful than then. 


Make your reservations now on one of 
the fast palatial 21,000 ton steamers of 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


The Short Route to the Orient from Seattle, Wash. 
For Literature and Information apply to 


Nippon YUSEN KaAIsHA 


120 Broadway, New York 406 Ry. Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Colman Building, Seattle 


Head office, Tokyo, Japan 
NAMA A 





























London 
Hamburg Yokohama HE connoisseur in 


Shanghai Kobe 
Hankow Nagoya 


Tientsin Fukui 


Shibakawa & Co., Inc. 


Sole Agent 
for 


Shibakawa & Co., Ltd., Osaka 








Import Export 


Habutae Steel 
Raw Silk Chemicals 
Produce Machinery 
Gloves Papers 
etc. etc. 




















331 Fourth Ave., New York 


Phone: Cable Address: 


Mad. Sq. 237 P . 
oe “Shibakawa’ 


239 
1082 New York 


1083 























Antiques will find in 
the collection of Yama- 
naka such pieces as truly 
represent the highest 
standards of Oriental art. 


YAMANAKA 
& CO. 


680 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
London Osaka Boston Peking 
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IWAI & COMPANY, Ltn. 


Established 1879 


Capital, Yen 10,000,000 


IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS 


Head Office : 
OSAKA 


New York Office : 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


7 Branch Offices : 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON TOKYO 


SHANGHAI KOBE 
HANKOW OTARU 


YOKOHAMA 
FUKUI 























OKURA & COMPANY 


Limited 


Contractors to Imperial Japanese Government 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN 
New York Office: 30 Church Street 


Other Branches 


London Yingkow Yokosuka 
Hamburg Dalny Kure 
Sydney Osaka Sasebo 
Shanghai Seoul Moji 
Tientsin Yokohama Keelung 
Hankow Kobe Taipai 
‘Departments 
Home Trade Foreign Trade 
Railway Construction Electrical Machinery 
Firearms and Explosives Leather Manufacturing 
Forestry Mining 

















TATYO 
TRADING CO. 


Inc. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Takito, Ogawa & Co. and The Tajimi Co. 


Importers of Japanese and 


Chinese Goods 


Exporters of American 
Products to Japan and China 


AMERICAN OFFICES 


101 Fifth Avenue, 325 West Madison St., 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Il. 


CANADIAN OFFICE 
79 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 


OFFICES IN ORIENT 
Nagoya, Kobe, and Yokohama, - Japan 
A No. 9 Hankow Road, Shanghai, China 
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Yokohama Ki-ito Kwaisha, Ltd. { 


7 


Morimura, Arai & Co. y 


AGENTS iy 
44 East 23d Street, New York Telephone Gramercy 7128 §%& 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF i; 
Raw Silk, Raw Cotton, Cotton Yarn, and Piece Goods se 
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EXPORTERS Murai Trading Company 
Ltd. 


96-98 Front Street 
New York City 


and 


IMPORTERS 





IMPORT: Teas, produce, vegetable oils, spices, etc. 


SHIMA & CO. Ltd. 


EXPORT: Steels, metals, machinery, chemicals, fer- 
tilizers, dyestuffs, tobacco, papers, etc. 


Head Office 


OSAKA, JAPAN HEAD OFFICE 
Murai Bank Building, Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan 


New York Office 


42 Broadway, N. Y. BRANCHES 


Chicago Montreal Osaka 
Shidzuoka Vladivostok Sydney 
































1929 
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RAW SILK 








reaoe (H) MARK 


HARA & CO. 


(Hara Gomei Kaisha) 


443 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Telephone, Madison Square 8120, 8121, 8122, 8123, 8124 


Branch Offices and Agencies: 
Moscow—Lyons— London 


Owners and Sole Distributors of Well Known 
HARA FILATURES 


MAIN OFFICE: 


YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 


























TAKATA & CO. 
suttwe TOKIO, JAPAN * 


General Merchants, Importers & 
Exporters, Manufacturers, Mine 
Owners, Agents & Engineers 





NEW YORK OFFICES 


50 Church Street, New York City 





432 4th Ave. ity (Raw Silk Dept.) 
. ES 

Seattle*tgn 5 oo Dalny 
Shanghai Peking 
Taipeh Kobe 

~ Yokohama Nagoya Sasebo 
Nagasaki Yokosuka Moji 
Maidzuru Hakodate Kure 


Nagaoka 

















Cable Addresses 
“Takamine” “ Polyzime” 
New York Tokyo 


TAKAMINE 


Equitable Bldg.. New York 
Tokyo Marine Insurance Bldg., Tokyo 
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FURUKAWA & COMPANY, 
LTD. 


oeeeee¢ees 


Paid-up Capital Yen 10,000,000 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Equitable Building 
HEAD OFFICE, Tokio, Japan 





eo 


Importers, Exporters, Manufacturers’ Agents, 
Shipowners and Charterers 


Specializing in. following commodities: 


Metals, Ores, Coal, Copper and Brass Manufactures, 
Electric Cables and Wires, Steel and Iron Products, 
Fertilizers, Machinery, Chemicals, Oils, Beans, Peas, 
Starch, Rubber, Burlap, Matches, Silk, Cotton, Rice, 
Lumber, Wheat, Cement, etc., etc., etc. 


BRANCHES 
Osaka Tientsin Wakamatsu Santiago Paris 
Kobe Shanghai Seoul Buenos Aires Berlin 
Moji Hongkong Dairen Singapore Calcutta 
Nagoya Hakata Hankow London Bombay 
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MIKIMOTO 


Cultured Pearls 

3 Ginza-Shichome, 

TOKYO 
Pearls 
Diamonds 
Watches 
Jewelry 
































EEE ccc 











CHINA and PHILIPPINES 


From SAN FRANCISCO, calling at HONOLULU, YOKOHAMA, 
KOBE, NAGASAKI, SHANGHAI, HONGKONG and MANILA 


** O’er the Pathway of the Sun”’ 











S.S. 
enyo Maru 


San Francisce for 
pimmetrty 2 Ys 


For reservations, rates, booklets, etc., address 





“Outward Bound” L Kisen Kaisha S. S. Tenyo Maru leaving the Golden Gate of 


=| Ships of the Fleet § gy Hw al 
=} North American Line — 
S. S. TENYO MARU 
S. $. SHINYO MARU S. ‘ase 
: - 22,000 tons 
. oo. S. S. KIYO MARU 
=| SS. KOREA MARU 17,200 tons 
, ——— S. S. SEIYO MARU 
twin-screw 14,000 tons 
shee steamahins 
S. S. NIPPON MARU ern device known 
11,000 tons twm-screw for coment and 
S. S. PERSIA MARU ety and are lux 
9,000 tons peey aoe 





TOYO-KISEN KAISHA 


Head Office: Tokyo, Japan Oriental Steamship Co. General Office: Yokohama 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
625 MARKET STREET 165 BROADWAY 


Offices and agencies in principal ports throughout the world. 
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S. SUZUKI & CO., Ltd. 


Export and Import 
New York Office, 15 Park Row 


HEAD OFFICE, Tokyo, Japan 

















NOSAWA & CO. 


New York Agency 


120 BROADWAY 
Telephone Rector 5213 

















KYOTO 
Mfg. and Trading Co. 


Import and Export 
31 East 17th St., New York 
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(MITSUBISHI CO.) 




















MITSUBISHI GOSHI-KAISHA| THE MITSUBISHI BANK Led. 


NEW YORK AGENCY 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 120 BROADWAY 





© 


CENTRAL BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASH. 





HEAD OFFICE 
TOKIO, JAPAN 





IMPORTS 
MINERALS, RUBBER, CEREALS 


EXPORTS 


STEEL & IRON, SHIPBUILDING MATERIALS, MACHINERY, 
CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, GENERAL MERCHANDISE 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 





© 


HEAD OFFICE 
TOKIO, JAPAN 


ORIENTAL RAW SILK, SILK FABRICS, VEGETABLE OILS, ' Capital - - - - - +--+ 50,000,000 Yen 


BRANCHES 
LONDON SHANGHAI 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN JAPAN 

















$730,000,000 


604,000,000 











$126,000,000 Gain 


85% of the above figures comprise manufactures ! 
American Industry is recognizing the great opportunities in the Far East. The field is only scarcely cultivated 
and at present in a superficial way. American trade should run into the billions each year in the Far Kast. 


Are you keeping posted on the financial and economic phases of the Far East and Australasia? Are you one of 
those whose business information on the Far East comes first hand DIRECT FROM the Far East ? 


Obtain up-to-date, accurate trade data and reliable opinion on the Far East and Australasia 


The ef NEW YORK OFFICE 4 
Tans ~ acl 1¢ Ti 78 Pa if; : for advertisements and Ou 
rans-Pacific sationns 437 
<A Magia of Ingaraional Ser subscriptions A 
A Magazine of International Service : HARRY AUSTIN AHERN, 4. oy 2" 
covering the Far East and Austraiasia = Managing Dircoter AS7 
a j > No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St. 167 o © 
nee . \ Telephone Greeley 2969 > & @y 
Subscription price $7.50 per annum, yy AL, & OS 
postage paid /A CHICAGO OFFICE: 7%) x, are’ 
ash 25 E. Jackson Boulevard / 47 © Tas Ss 
For Sale in business district, leading hotel news stands Ry Room 711 427 & a& ” 
in New York and Chicago or at New York Office a QB Them? Telephone am x0 » 
Ae” ee . Wabash 1144 “x 7oP os 
Issued every month in the atmosphere of the Orient. We Women Workers of Industrial by" pre ed 
Owned and edited by Americans. ~ = oo — Pio +S RY ve 
Yr Wet Fe S70 EN 
~ Acre Wheat-Field iW ee. & &. > 
B. W. FLEISHER, Editor and Proprietor, pot OS ES 
Head Office: Tokyo, Japan At" * A s 
s 7D? FS 
EMIL MAURICE SCHOLZ, tts oF x d 
American Editor (New York) Send f, i Z Y le i s rd Y - 
end for sample copy 2 “i 


The figures at the left represent the estimated gain 
in Exports to Asia in the fiscal year which ends 
June 30th, 1920, on the authority of the National 
City Bank of New York. 

This remarkable showing contrasts strikingly 

with our showing in other spheres of trade. 
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South Manchuria 
Railway 


MANCHURIA AND 
CHOSEN LINES 








Circular and Overland Trips at Greatly 
Reduced Rates 





Tourist Travel 


Off the Beaten Track 





Quickest and Best Route between 
Tokyo and Peking 


Tourists in the Far East should not 
miss Manchuria. Through Japan, 
Chosen (Korea), and Manchuria (or 
vice versa) is an ideal trip, combining 
the distinctive characteristics of three 
unique and _ profoundly interesting 
countnies. 

The Chosen and Manchurian Lines 
are under the management of the 
South Manchuria Railway Company. 
Express trains have been temporarily 
suspended (except between Fusan and 
Seoul), but the Ordinary Trains are 
equal to most American trains, run at 
least three times a day from each end, 
and to most of them Sleeping and 
Dining Cars are attached. 

Hotels under the Company's man- 
agement are established on foreign 
lines at Seoul (capital of Chosen), 
Fusan and Shingishu (the two extrem- 
ities of Chosen), Kongosan (the famous 
Diamond Mountain of Korea, rivaling 
Switzerland in scenery), Mukden (an- 
cient capital of China, home of the 
Manchu Dynasty, noted for Imperial 
Palaces and Tombs and relics of fast 
disappearing old China), Changchun 
(junction for three railways and “key 
to Manchuria "), Port Arthur (of world- 
wide fame for its beautiful landlocked 
harbor, historic sieges and ruined forts), 
Dairen (one of the greatest commercial 
cities in the Orient with the third largest 
volume of trade in the Chinese Mari- 
time Customs Annual Returns), and 
Hoshigaura (the finest seaside resort 
in North China). 

For pictorial guide-books, pam- 
phlets, and further particulars, apply to 
the Tourist and Ticket Agencies, or 
direct to the 


South Manchuria Railway Company 
HEAD Office : Dairen 


BRANCH OFFICES : Tokyo, Seoul, Harbin, 
Kirin, Peking, and Shanghai 


Tel. Add.: ‘ Mantetsu.”” Codes: A. B. C. 
5th Ed.; Al; & Lieber’s 




















Z. Horikoshi 
& Co. 


71 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Established 1894 
Telephone Madison Square 5172-5173-5174 


Importers and 
Manufacturers 


JAPANESE SILKS 
SHANTUNG PONGEES 


SILK HANDKERCHIEFS 
AND MUFFLERS 


PEARL BUTTONS 
AND BEADS $: 
ORIENTAL : : EUROPEAN 
STRAW GOODS 


JAPANESE FLOOR COVERINGS 


Exporters 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


HEADQUARTERS 


TOKIO, JAPAN 


BRANCHES 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Yokohama Osaka Kobe 
Kanazawa Fukui London 


Sydney Melbourne Paris 
Lyons Sao Paulo Bangkok 


WHOLESALE ONLY 

















ESTABLISHED 1831 


D. NAGASE & Co. 


LIMITED 


General 
Exporters & Importers 


120 Broadway, 
New York City 


EXPORTS 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 
CHEMICALS & DRUGS 


DYESTUFFS & INTER- 
MEDIATES 


IRON, STEEL & METALS 
MACHINERY 


AUTOMOBILES & 
TRUCKS 


FERTILIZERS 
SUNDRY GOODS 





IMPORTS 


VEGETABLE OILS 
CHEMICALS & DRUGS 
NATURAL PRODUCTS 
FOODSTUFFS 


METALS & ORES 
BRAIDS 


SUNDRY GOODS 





HEAD OFFICE: 
OSAKA, JAPAN 


BRANCHES: 
JAPAN 


KOBE, TOKYO, KYOTO 
& YOKOHAMA 


CHINA 


SHANGHAI, HANKOW, 
TIENTSIN, TSINGTAU 


ENGLAND 
5 FENCOURT, LONDON, E. C. 
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TEN 
TYPICAL 
QUESTIONS 


What kind of a bonus system can 
I install to get greater efficiency 
from my truck drivers? 

Will it pay to buy adding machines 
for use in my wholesale hardware 
business ? 

What are the different kind of 
sprinklers and how do they affect 
insurance rates ? 

Will a furnace regulator reduce 
my coal consumption this winter ? 

The masons are on strike here. 
How can I make a necessary addition 
to my factory ? 


Is the individual drive more eco- | 


nomical than the larger power unit 
in a large machine shop ? 

In view of the high price of coal, 
should I install an oil burner under 
my boilers ? 

What is the best kind of roofing 
for my summer camp in Canada ? 

Can paint intended for interior 
work be used for porch floors ? 

Would it pay me to install my own 
water pump and electric lighting 
system at my home, located ten 
miles from the city ? 


ASK LESLIF’S 


LANCE over the typical questions listed here 
you can ask Leslie’s anything like them. 
It isthenew Leslie’sservice to Leslie’ sreaders. 





Only the other day, one of the greatest laboratories 
in the country wrote us as follows : ‘‘ We are familiar 
with the advice and service you have rendered in 
your Investment Department and do not doubt that 
you will do equally as well in the practical lines of 
building material and supplies.’’ And building is 
only one field that we shall cover. 


This famous laboratory is one of the agencies that 
will co-operate with us in supplying the information 
you want. In every case we shall go right to head; 
quarters for the material with which we shall supply 
you free. Ask Leslie’s anything. 


This new service can save you many times over the 
five dollars that enters your name on Leslie's sub- 
scription lists. You get your money's worth in the 
magazine—you get your money back in its service. 
Send us your name. 


LESLIE S 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
223 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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display type is desired. 
** Want’ 


ment shall first appear. 





’ advertisements, under the various headings, ‘ 


number named in the advertisement. 
the department may be arranged for on application. 
Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten days before the date of issue when it is intended the advertise- 


Address: ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 


— s~ 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Advertising Rates: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, etc., sixty cents per agate line, four eolumns to 
the page. Not less than four lines accepted. In calculating space required for an advertisement, count an average of six words to the line unless 


Board and Rooms,” ‘‘ Help Wanted,” etc., ten cents for each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. The first word of each ‘‘‘Want” advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. Other words 
may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. If answers are to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box 
teplies will be forwarded by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. Special headings appropriate to 


THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 











Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 





your headquarters 
Write for packet No. 103, 
the Hotel Guide, descriptive booklets 
and maps, enclosing 10 cents postage. 


containing 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















Tickets, Tours, Cruises 
EUROPE AND WEST INDIES 


Careful Personal Service given to each individual 


American Travel Club, Box o, Wilmington. Del. 
EUROPE IS OPEN 


#460 and Up 
Cathedrals, yA A Lakes, Mountains. 
Exceptional arrangements for Paris and the 
Battletields. Small parties with experienced 
leaders. Sail June, July 


THE TEMPLE TOURS, so Boylston St., Boston 11, Mass. 


ae 
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fHudson River 
PY, Daylight 








i | OF COURSE, you've tl 
F heard of this wonder- | 
\ ful trip and its panorama ' 
1 of scenic marvels. Plan { 
\ to enjoy it for yourself this § 
1 summer, The Day Line | 
it route between Albany and } 
New York is direct and con- | 
venient. All through rail | 
tickets accepted. 


Attractive one-day 
4 outings from New York 


} 
\" 
i 
V 


meager 


Hudson River Day Line } 
Debrosses St. Pier New } York f 




















JAPAN 


Are yeu interested in it ? 


If so, write to Secretary 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for 120-page Guide Book Free 


When writing please mention ** Outlook.” 





Etnorr: FOR BOYS 
Manager: Matthieu Jetteur, M.A., 


Asheville School, Asheville, N.C. 
Directors : Jack Reardon,B.A.,of Taft School; 


Theodore Johnson, M.A., of Bingham School ; 
8. E. Culver, M.A., of Hotchkiss School. 
Announcement on request to Mr. Jetteur. 


GET JAPAN 
China and the Orient 


Sail June 30 and September 17 


from San Francisco 
Prices reasonable. 
Write for details to 
Bureau of University Travel 
15 Boyd Street ewton, Mass. 



















EUROPE 
—~Fe- 


2 
EDUCATION~TRAVEL- RECREATION 
PRICES MODERATE 
1021 LITTLE BUILDING-BOSTON 




















Hotels and Resorts 
CONN ECTICUT 


INTERLAKEN INN “sxitte 


Between two lakes; fishing, bathing, golf, 
tennis ; excellent table. Write Manager. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


teF TT amilton 


14th & K Sts., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Select Family and Transient Hotel 
Ideal Location. Modern appointments and 
Home-like. Good table. American plan 
$3.50 up daily; special rates by week. 
Booklet. IRVING O. BALL, P roprietor. 





_ MAINE 


THE HOMESTEAD 


BAILEY ISLAND, ME. Open June 
15 to Sept. 15. Air, scenes and table.all of the 
best. Booklet on applic ation. M. J. DU 


Dome - of - the - Rock Cottages 
CASTINE, MAINE 

Among the balsam firs on Penobscot Bay. 

Open July Ist. Inclusive rates $25 to $35. 

Cottages $500 to $1,000. Meals $21 weekly. 


“The Firs” and “Camp Penobscot” 


DEER ISLE, MAINE 
Hotel, Tents, Cottages, Cabins—Woods and 
Shore. “ Keep the family together.” Camp 
privileges, supervised sports, and expert 
tutoring (if desired) for the boys. Rates mod- 
erate. 38. B. KNOWLTON, Haverford, Pa. 


YORK CAMPS‘ LAKE, MAINE. 

J.Lewis York, Prop. 
Famous Rangeley region heart of mountains 
facing lake. Log cabins, baths, open fires, 
central dining-room. Garage, golf near by, 
boating, bathing, fishing. . onan vegetables, 
eggs, poultry, milk. Bookle 

















Hotels and Resorts 
YORK 


M A t NE 
THE. 2 E SS EAN ‘HOUSE 

ME. Leading hotel. Fine 
loc: Wg poo A es. Excellent cuisine. 


Comfertable and homelike. Golf, tennis, 
beautiful drives, bathing and fishing. 1 Agee 
spot for children. Booklet. W. J. SIMPS' 


MASSACHUSETTS 
If You Are Tired or Need a Change 


you cannot -~ a see ee place in 
ew England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
It affords all the comforts of 
home without extravagance. 


MARBLEHEAD,MASS. 


THE LESLIE 


A miet, COs ee bouse AA the 
Op NS Jl NE 19% 20 
pees » By Decuaie booklet. 











NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 31st Street 
New York 


Combi every conv and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates with Illustrated Booklet Ret, sent 
upon request. JOHN P ON. 


HOTEL JUDSON %B,n"3anine- 


ye | Judson oy Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates = 50 per day, 
including meals. Special ‘ae r two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated ari arreet car lines. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

















WHITE HOUSE INN 
91 Elm Street, Northampton, Mass. 
Season July 1 to Sept. 8. Reservations may 

made now. Detailed information upon 
application to Mrs. M. V. BURGESS. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western End of the Mohawk Trail 
NOW OPEN 
SEND FOR COPY OF 
“Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 








hrenk’s Cottage,” Cove, Pa. On Susque- 

hanna River. Summer boarding. Season 
June 15 to Sept. 1. Swimming, boating. Res- 
ervation and detailed information Miss C. 
BRENNEMAN, P. O. Box 934, Harrisburg, Pa. 


VERMONT 


THE TAVERN 


GRAFTON, VT. Ideal Location, 


bracing air, home cooking. Write for booklet. 


COLONIAL INN, Poultney, Vt. 


Three modern buildings with all improve- 
ments, located in beautiful village in Green 
Mts. Fresh milk, fruits, and vegetables from 
farm. Attractive walks and drives. Mountain 
— Formerly The Dorms. Box O. 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CLIMB MT. WASHINGTON 
BY MOTOR 


The automobile road up Mt. Washington 
opens July 1; 8 miles long ; maximum grade 
16%. Unrivaled se enery. Comfortable hotel 
at foot of mountain. Write for booklet to 


GLEN HOUSE, GORHAM, N. H. 
Dexter Richards 
Hall 


A comfortable Inn on a hillto 
sr ation. quly and August. 
15 to $25. Bookt. 


MERIDEN, N. H. 
“The Bird Village” 
NEW YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 


KEENE VALLEY INN, Keene Valley, N. Y. 
Altitude 1,200 ft. Fresh vegetables. Very heart 
of mts. $17 a week and up. Special rates for sea- 
son. Write for booklet. ORLANDO BEEpDE, Mgr. 


CATSKILI, MOUNTAINS 


THE PINES 


Windham, Greene Co., N. Y. 
1,800 Feet Elevation 
Offers you nice clean accommodations‘amidst 
beautiful and agreeable surroundings, out- 
door sports, and indoor entertainments. 
Auditorium with stage and scenery. Rooms 
with bath. Open tires, electric lights. Outdoor 
bathing.Glorious sunsets. Terms $20 up. Beau- 
tiful illustrated booklet. W. J. Soper, owner. 


HOW would you like to live for 2or3 weeks or 
months, in-cottage or hotel, on a strip of land 


VIRTUALLY SIX MILES AT SEA? 


Where there are congenial neighbors and all 
of the conveniences of home. W here the breeze 
seldom stops blowing ; where boating, bath- 
ing and fishing are daily pastimes anc ‘where 
the cost is reasonable. Do you know that 


POINT O’ WOODS, L.I. 


only 50 miles froun New York, is such a place ? 


Direct inquiries to C. W. NASH, Supt., Point 0” Woods, L. I. 





. 1,000 feet 
eekly rates 




















Country Board 
House pleasant! 
Country Boar situated. Modern 
conveniences. Capacity six. No children. 
Bathing. JEAN Gorpon, KENT, CONN. 











_Health Resorts 














Sanford Hall, 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 

ark, flower ~_ vegetable gardens. 

‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 


Vv 0 
Dr. Vail’s Sanatorium A” “scsi, resort 
Connecticut Valley. Massage, electricity, and 
baths. Golf and tennis. 3 resident hysi- 
cians. Under successful management for 30 
years. E. 8. Vai, M.D., Thompsonville, Ct. 


LINDEN | Ideal Place for Sick 


: People to Get Well 
Doylestown, Pa.|41) institution devoted to 


the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for cireniar to 
tovenr LippincoTT WALTER, 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 


1841 


est. 























Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 
A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 
mental patients, Also elder] Pee ieose! requiring ing 
care. Harriet E. Reeves, M.D., 














ew! 
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Real Estate 


Real Estate 





ALDERBROOK 


A delightful country home for the care and 
treatment of nervous and mental fatigue, 
chronic invalidism and elderly people. 45 miles 
from New York City. Specialist in attend- 
ance. Address Alderbrook, Norwalk, Conn. 


Real Estate 
CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Farm 
For Sale 


92 acres, high ground and good view. Will 
keep 45 head of stock year round. Buildings 
all in good repair. Silo and all modern ma- 
chinery, 33 head of stock. Large house, with 
all modern improvements, large orchards. 
Milk sells at the door. 1}¢ miles to station. 
Near 7 cities and towns. 2,673, Outlook. 











MAINE 


NEW YORK 





MOOSEHEAD LAKE, MAINE 


Camp Caribou 

Summer cottage on lake shore, facing moun- 
tains; large, fully furnished, seven chambers, 
hot and cold water, eueing, water, bathing. 
Through Pullimans to la rout, salmon and 
togue. Daily mail. Rental $600, includes i ice, 
fuel and complete equipment. For refer- 
ences, photographs and particu lars address 

F. S. Snyder, 55 Blackstone St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE in Rockport 
Adjoining CAMDEN, MA 
13-story small house, 6 rooms, good neighbor- 
hood, near car line. 34 acre lan . apple trees. 
Spot cash $850. 8. F. Gore, Auburndale, Mass. 


South Bristol, Maine 

For Sale Furnished Bungalow. 
Lot of one acre. River and ocean view. 
Price $2,500. G. R. Nichols, Box 1,629, Phila. 











HALF PRICE Beautiful summer home, 
all conveniences, cost 

over $50,000, for sale, furnished or unfur- 

nished. Address Box 238, Guilford, Conn. 


For Sale—To Close an Estate 
SMALL FARM, 40 miles from New York, 
Bedford Village, on State road, between 
White Plains and Ridgefield. Old-fashioned 
house, ~~ and fruit trees, 744 acres wood- 
land. A_ bargain. KIRSCHNER, 114 
Linden St., New Haven, ‘Conn. 


For Sale 


Property at Short Beach 


At One of the Most Beautiful 


Parts of the Connecticut Shore 


Six Miles East of New Haven 


Which has 16 through express trains each way 
daily. Quiet and restful. House overlooks 
Long Island Sound. Completely copper- 
screened spacious veranda, facing south and 
east, five bedrooms and sleeping-porch, bath, 
extra toilets and lavatories, big attic, ce- 
mented cellar, furnace with hot water heat, 
instantaneous hot water heater, gas range, 
electricity, permanent vacuum cleaner sys- 
tem. Grounds of % acre, fine hedge; had 
owner’s care for ten years. All in fine condi- 
tion, ready for immediate occupancy. Owner 
now lives in property adjoining. 
W. H. Ritter, Short Beach, Conn. 

















FOR RENT 
SOMERS, CONN. 


11 miles from § Springfield. Two-story 


house, 5 bedrooms, bath, epring water, newly 

painted and furnished. ble garden 

planted, ice stored, omnes. "ne 4 a 
post office and trolley. Season $300. 

trel, Circle 1118). 140 West 57th St.. ew York. 


To Rent Fursisped Bouse 


Overlooking harbor. Near water. Modern 
conveniences. Box 3, Stonington, Conn. 


SAtBs 


FOR SALE 


A BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY HOME 


On Lake Sebago, Maine 


Fine view of lake and mountains. House has 
bathrooms, fireplaces, porches, garage, barn, 
orchards, w 8, and sup’t’s house. Inquire 
Dr.Owen Smith,690 CongressSt., Portland, Me. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR SALE 


An Attractive Summer Residence 


IN BECKET 
The Berkshire Hills 


with garage for two cars, vegetable garden, 
apple orchard, flower garden, unexcelled ar- 
tesian well water. House, Swiss chalet archi- 
tecture, 11 rooms, 3 bathrooms, screened 
dining-porch and sleeping-porches. Only a 
few minutes from village stores and railway 
station. State road all the way from Pitts- 
field, Lenox, and Springfield. Altitude 1,400 
feet. Beautiful view of surrounding hills. 
For information address E. 0. SUTTON, 
12 Ingraham Terrace, Springfield, Mass. 


FOR RENT 


In the Berkshires 


For July, August, and September 
A modern country house, occupied by owner 
during winter. 14 rooms, 3 baths, garage. 
Ice furnished, milk and cream from farmer on 
estate. Situated on eastern slope of Mt. Ever- 
ett. Excellent golf course six miles acon 
Tel. 175M Great Barrington, Mass. 

dress, Mrs. Hamilton Gibson, Sheffield, "lens. 


Ts Rent in Magnolia, Mass. Attractive 
furnished cottage with 5 master’s bed- 
rooms and 2 baths, 2 servants’ rooms and bath, 
a large circular screened Past, Every mod- 
ern convenience. Price $1,800. 2,759, Outlook. 


At Manomet, Plymouth, Mass. 


FEW PURNISHED COTTAGE to 
ET or FOR SALE. Broad piazzas, 

py lights, hot and cold water, conve- 

niences, open fireplace. Terms moderate. 

H. Hawley, Room 17, State House, Boston. 

















__NEW HAMPSHIRE _ 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 


House, 9 bedrooms, bathroom, for rent to 
refined people for suminer season. Delight- 
fully located on New England farm near 
Portsmouth and Concord. Every convenience. 
Fully furnished. Open fires. Wood supply 
free. Rent $500. Apply for particulars 
JOHN F. SCOTT 
47 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 





FOR RENT for August and September 
At Seal Harbor, Maine 


beautifully situated cottage and separate art- 
ist’s studio. Five master’s bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 servants’ rooms and bath, electric 
light, completely furnished. Maids will stay 
if desired. Rent $1,200. Address Frank Dam- 
rosch, 120 Claremont aw New York City. 


NEW JERSEY 


H July- October 
For Rent, Furnished Good commuting ser- 
vice from New York. Brick house, 2 baths, 
open fires, electric light, gas and coal ranges, 
large piazza. Fine o id trees, garden planted, 
fruit and berries. Reasonable rent, owner 
going abroad. Near country club, 18-hole 
golf links. Owner, Box 601, Somerville, N. J. 








Pemaquid, Maine 
Near Portland. For Sale or To Let 

The finest estate on the coast of Maine. 300 
acres. If desired, the large furnished home 
wil be let separate from the farm. Boating, 
b ae 4 Sching. Fine drives. Address 





BBETTS, F Pemaquid Harbor, Maine. 
Must sell 
Penobscot Bay ‘te-ciose 


LARGE COLONIAL _HOUSE 
BARNS, ete. 300 acres. $8,000. Bargain. Will 
se!) buildings and part of land proportionately 
less. James H, Jones, Adm., Arlington, Mass. 





NEW YORK 


Life i Adirondacks 


If you wish a CAMP at LAKE PLACID, 
PAUL SMITH’S, SARANAC LAKE, 
or anywhere in the ADIRONDACKS 


Write for free illustrated booklet 
W. F. ROBERTS 
Real Estate Office, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 








dirondack cottage. Only on: now 
available at Hurricane Lodge for June 
and July, furnished. 2 bedrooms, living- 
room, large sleeping-porch, bath. Meals at 
hotel. Restricted community, with golf, ten- 
nis, swimming, garages, etc. 2,359, Outlook. 


) RENT 


ee ° ys . 
Pincherst’ near Lake Placid 
FOR SEASON 
Furnished COTTAGE. consisting of 
the following rooms: large living-room 16x28, 
massive open fireplace in nook, large dining- 
room, butler’s pantry, kite hen, laundry, 
cellar, 2 sleeping rooms and bath en suite ; has 
large closets, sleeping porch front and living 
porches front and rear. Beautiful shade o 
yine, maple, birch. Good boating, swimming, 
Rehing. Rent for season, $500. ddress KE. C: 
OLNEY, Keith Theater Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 











FOR RENT AT 


Glenburnie-on-Lake George 
New York 


New Colonial home of 12 rooms and 3 baths, 
attractively furnished, modern and improved. 
Supplied with pure spring water. Garage, 
garden. Overlooks lakeand mountains. Also 
several smaller furnished cottages. 9-hole golf 
course, tennis, ap7 y boating. fishing. 

Address RY L MESS) . 

524 W iltioes it. Kast Orange, N. J. 


FOR RENT on LAKE GEORGE 


Furnished Cottages and Bungalows 
Golf, tennis, posting, bathing, fishin 
Glenburnie Co., Glenburnie, N. Y. 


2 furnished homes for rent on Lake 
11 rooms, 3 baths, motor boat, tennis Geo 
cvurtand garden. 8 rooms. b baths, rge 
sleeping —. Beautiful I location opposite 
t! y Point. 64 W. 56th St., New York. 











Saltaire, Fire Island, L. 1. Ze2ent 
Ocean front cottage. Price $625. Address O. 


F. Loucks, Bayshore, L. 1. Tel. Bayshore 55. 


House of seven 
Scarsdale, N. Y. rooms and bath. 
shady porch, a gg light. Convenient and 
quiet neighborhood pes) furnished July Ist 
to August 3lst for $350. . T. M., Box 1 
Grand Central Branch P. 5. New York City. 


SCARSDALE, N. ¥. aa 


seven rooms and July and August. 
$175 per month. ee oe yired. Chris- 
tians only. Box 563, Scarsdale, N. ¥ 


OR RENT FURNISHED, for July 

and August. House of 8 rooms and 2 baths, 
sleeping porch ; ; fine shade; garden; garage. 
Nearest houses 200 feet. Conveniently located. 
Forty minutes from center of New York Cit 
$300 a month. 8. L. ANGELL, Scarsdale, N N.Y. 


VERMONT 
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HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 

WRITE photoplays: $25-$300 paid anyone 
ae suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary ; 

cumlote outline free. Preducers League, 

d t. Louis. 

RAILWAY traffic inspectors earn from 
$110 to $2 gt monthand expenses. Travel 
if desired. Unlimited advancement. No age 
limit. We train you. Positions furnished under 

uarantee. Write for booklet C M27. Standard 

usiness Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 

DIETITIANS, superintendents, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, matronus, house- 
keepers. Miss Richards, Providence, East 
Side Box 5. Boston, Fridays, 11 to 1, 16 Jack- 
son Hall, Trinity Court. Address Providence, 

NURSERY governess or mother’s helper, 
Protestant, educated, refined, age 30 to 40, 
for twoc nildsen, ages 4}¢ and 3 years. Spring 

wake, New Jersey, for entire summer, win- 
ters East. Orange. Highest references essen- 
tial. Wages $60. 8,542, Outlook. 

WANTED—Young woman of education 
and refinement to care for two children, girl 

y 4, at Scarsdale, N. Y., to assist in up- 
stairs housework and to be member of family. 
E ecopalion preferred. References. 8,558, 
Outloo: 

YOUNG woman to assist in keeping house 
for two teachers and their parents in New 
York City. Work not taxing. Time for col 
lege work or other study. Attractive room 
and simple home life. 8,557, Outlook. 

WANTED, waitresses and chambermaids. 
Thirty-five dollars per week and tips. Sum- 
mer hotel. Forty-five miles from New York. 
Will open June 20. Hillcrest Hall, Highland 
Mills, Orange County, N. Y. 


Teachers and Covernesses 

WANTED—Gentlewoman over 25 as 
erness to assist in care of three small children 
from 2 to6 years of age. Position to continue 
through the year if satisfactory. References 
required. Mrs. 'T. F. Bayard, 9 Red Oak Road, 
Wilmington, Del. 

THE_ Edwards Teachers Bureau, Grand 
Cane, La., needs.experienced teachers for 
remunerative positions. No position, no fee. 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars, Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. Y. 

ESTERLY Agency wants teachers for 
California high schools, all cof ae ts. Men, 

1,8: 00 - $2,500; women, $1,500- $2,000. San 

‘rancisco. 

HIGHLY educated young woman, uni- 
versity graduate, to coach y ae 9 during 
summer. References, 8,546, Outlook. 

KINDERGARTNER, well trained, success- 
ful, musical, cultured, desires school or set- 
tlement position New York City September. 
8,548, Outlook. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 

YOUNG woman, college graduate, secreta- 
rial training, desires position as research 
worker or as assistant to professional man. 
Write 129 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, Apt. 7. 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 

HOUSEKEEPER — Middle-aged gentle- 
woman (widow) seeks household man 
ment. Practical experience. Unusual creden- 
tials. 8,515, Outlook. 

NURSE, graduate, cultured, orphan, de- 
sires position with elderly couple or gentle- 
man where servants are kept. Finest refer- 
ences. 8,549, Outiook. 

REFINED, educated young woman desires 
position as maneens | housekeeper in home 
where one or more servants are employed. 
References exchanged. 8,551, Outlook. 

with best references wishes to ac- 
company ay or family going to Europe next 














GREENSBORO, VT. ‘'~ sleeping- 

rooms, —- room, repens rch, 
lake shore. Completel ihe ftrished. i. Golf, f, ten- 
nis, bathing, fishing. Rent June 
to Aug. 17, $250. C. A B Sibley, Wotienion, Mass. 


FOR RENT Oatiaw, *€ Cloverlea,” 


DORSET, VT. 7 rooms, bath, sleep- 


a ing ——,' fireplace, 
gardens, pic ureeaue village, g9 ibrary, 
church. CARH Vt. 





ART, Dorset, 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS. Mason sold 18 oe ond 
autowashers one Saturday. 
each. Square deal. Particulars free. x... 
Company, Johnstown, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INVENTIONS wanted. Cash or royalty for 
ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 217,8t.Louis,Mo. 

UNUSUAL opportunity for cultured lady 
or gentleman with wide circle of acquaint- 
ances in New York and vicinity to assist pro- 
fessional man in securing new clients. 8,553, 
Outlook. 


FOR THE HOME 


WE offer 100-pound sack pure whole wheat 
flour f. o. b. Kensington, $7, subject to market 
changes, Kensington fills, Kensington, 

inn, 


























take charge of 
children. "3,650, Outlook. 

FRENCH lady (middle-aged), thorough 
command of English, desires position as com- 
panion to lady going to ul, ob or country, 
or as instructor. Cheerful, o ostome. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 8,545, Out 

REFINED Protestant ag ‘40, with exe- 
cative ability desires position: as house mother 
or useful companion to lady in or near New 
York. Would travel. References. 8,555, 
Outlook. 

GENTLEWOMAN, possessing ability, char- 
acter, energy, and experience, desires posi- 
tion managin; housekeeper, hostess, etc., 
club, inn, or institution catering to an ex- 
clusive clientele and desiring to provide 
ag with highest type of service and com- 
ort. Refined and On ag environment first 
requisite. 8,560, Outlook. 

COMPANION- housekeeper or attendant, 
refined, wishes position in quiet home or as 
sewing "matron institution. 8,554, Outlook. 

Teachers and Governesses 
yy student desires position for 
mer as governess, tutor, or companion, 
Willing to travel. Excellent references. 8,469, 

Outloo: 

GRADE teacher will tutor child for home 
during summer. 8,523, Outlook. 

FORMER employer wishes position for 
French woman as governess for two children 
four to nine. Excellent references. Wages 
$85. Apply 271 West 72d St., New York. 

UNIVERSITY instructor desires work tu- 
toring, companion, sports. Experienced. Good 
tials. 8,543, 3, Outlovix. 





MANUSCRIPTS 


STORIES, D ems, pla 8, etc., are wanted for 
publication. Submit MSS. or write Literary 
Bureau, 325, Hannibal, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 


Professional Situations 
WANTED, for boys’ camp in the Adiron- 
dicks, young graduate physician. Fine op- 
portunity. 8,540, Outlook. 











COLLEGE graduate, experienced teacher, 
young, capable, resourceful, desires summer 
position, tutoring, reading aloud, secretarial 
work - summer camp or home. 8,561, 
Outlook 

HOME economics teacher wishes position 
in summer camp. 8,559, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
send ‘things on approval. No samples. Refer- 
euces, 309 West 9th St. 
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cae C. Itoh & Co. 


LIMITED 


Woolworth Building 


GOSHO COMPANY || 222 Brscwas new vor city 


INCORPORATED GENERAL IMPORTERS 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
GALVESTON, TEXAS AND EXPORTERS 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK / 

are Steel, Machinery, Oils, Hemp, Silk, 

COTTON EXPORTERS Cotton, Burlap, Mattings, Rubber, 
opnenees Chemicals, Paper 

AGENCY 

GOSHO KABUSHIKI KAISHA Capital (Paid up) Yen 10,000,000 

OSAKA, JAPAN 
Yokohama, Kobe, Tokio, Bombay, Calcutta, Tsingtau, 


Shanghai, Tientsin, Hankow, Hong Kong, 
Dairen, Manchester, Eng. 








HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 


Branches: Tokio, Kobe, Yokohama, Otaru, Nagoya, 
Shanghai, Hankow, Tientsin, Dairen, Hongkong, 


Correspondence With Spinners and Manila, Davao, Calcutta, Seattle, New York, 
Brokers Solicited London, Hamburg, Tsingtau. 























Your Wants 


in every line of household, educational, business, or personal 
service—domestic workers, teachers, nurses, business or 
professional assistants, etc., etc.—whether you require help 
or are seeking a situation, may be filled through a little 

t in the classified of The Outlook. 
If y you have some article to sell or exchange, these columns 
may prove of real value to you as they have to many others. 
Send for descriptive circular and order blank AND FILL 
YOUR WANTS. Address 


Department of Classified Advertising 
THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


aT NEw © 


MONTEREY 


HOTEL 





~nitgerdand 
; America 






















Dako 





Living, mov- 












+ ing Al pine 
La im a Cons m~, ee The Ideal Resort Hotel 
Ppearis, grind their world-o 
se. ora way in Glacier National Park. OP ENS JUNE 19TH 
Modern hotelsand rustic Swiss Directly on ocean. All outside rooms; 
chaletsafford genuine comfort. hot and cold salt water in bathrooms. 
Tours via motor, saddle-horse . : 
and launch, arranged by day, ¥ Most Luxurious 
week or month. Or, why not ° 
NATIONAL PARK “auccee 9 
“Glacier” i: ly national, th = 
See America First’ main line of atranscontinentalraivoad. poe gee ther od - Pg mai ry 
’ 
ae eerie dete Ideal for motorists. 
{ Ww Wa for Fergie 1 ag ond Acrolent aw A oe SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 
acier National Park, and Summer Touris wr" C. E. Stone .~ New York Office, 8 West 40th Street 
Fuon, or inquire of nearest ticket or tourist ts r.  Pase-Traf. Mer. Phone Vanderbilt 2290 . 














C. E. STONE, P » Pa: ¢ Traffic Manag a? Dept. A, St.Paul, Minn. 
Dept. D, St. Paul. Minn. ge *Please ent deen emmy North 


»*® Aeroplane map of Glucic. 


“7 7 tn an . “yt Asbury Park 
“ani Address ee s | N. J. le 
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Educating Appetites 


A great Chicago packer was informed by one of 
his division sales managers that their toilet soap was 
not moving off the dealers’ shelves in Texas and the 
Southwest. The market there was overstocked. 


“That’s easy—stop shipments for ninety days,” 
was the snappy answer. 


Here, if you please, we have one way of stimu- 
lating demand, i. e., curtail supply. 


Another way is the method of the Raisin Grow- 
ers Association of California. 


Three years ago the per capita consumption of 
raisins was one pound. 


By advertising, the growers increased consump- 
tion ( lorvete prohibition) to three pounds per capita. 


By advertising, our Chicago packer could have 
increased the consumption of his toilet soap or of 
his cheaper cuts of meat, if he so desired. 


This method has been established beyond ques- 
tion in practice, not only by the Raisin Growers, but 
by many growers’ associations and manufacturers. 


However, an advertising campaign to influence a 
nation’s habits must be continued steadily for years. 


Advertising space in the Butterick Publications 1s 
for sale through the accredited advertising agencies. 


Butterick —Putisher 


The Delineator The Designer 
($2.50 a Year) Everybody’s ($2.00 a Year) 
Magazine 
($2.75 a Year) 
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_JAPAN 


REAL AND > 


By Sydney Greenbie 


Sydney Greenbie is already well known to 
readers of The Outlook through his travel 
articles. This, his new book, is written in 
the same delightful vein—a book that might 
be called Japan Revealed, for it shows us 
the land and its people as they are—not 
merely as a tourist sees them, nor yet as 
they are seen by a Japanese himself. Mr. 
Greenbie lived and worked among the people. 
He knows their life intimately, the good 
side and the bad, the ugly and the beautiful. 
His eye was always out for new experiences, 
new aspects, and for those intangible values 
of life and ideals which lie bafflingly beneath 
the surface. An intimate, revealing, delight- 
ful volume. Order from your dealer, or direct 
from the publishers. 

This is an unusually beautiful book. More 
than one hundred illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Hand-made boards, half cloth, gold inset on 
cover. Decorative wrapper. $4.00 net, or 
$4.15 Postpaid. 


Harper & Brothers 
Est. 1817 New York 
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Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that, 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. NO obnoxious springs 
or pads. 


MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken Rparte together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. . Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 471F State St., Marshall, Mich. 














Graining for Authorship 
How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell, 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. | 
furn your ideas into dollars, 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
‘Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency‘doing’so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are tantly recor ding our courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer’s Monthly, the lead- 





ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 
subscription $2.00, Besides our teaching service, we offer o 
FOanuscript criticism service. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


. 
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AWAKE AT NIGHT IN THE 
COUNTRY 


BY MARGARET A. BARTLETT 


To lie awake at night in the city is to 
be tortured by the nerve-racking sounds 
of human life, far removed from its natural 
environment; to lie awake at night in the 
country is to be soothed and comforted by 
nature’s very presence. 

A light wind stirs the drapery by my 
window, parts it, and lets in a rush of cool 
air. Though flower-time has not yet come, 
the air is sweet—sweet with the damp odor 
of growing grass and budding twigs and 
of the earth itself. Drowsily I inhale deep 
breaths. Can it be possible that no flowers 
have added their perfume to it? I try to 
think. The season is late. The lilacs are a 
month behind; there are as yet no fruit- 
tree blooms. But there are dandelions, I 
remember. The yard, the fields, have been 
yellow with them. One dandelion would 
scatter but little fragrance ; but would not 
a thousand—a million, perhaps—sweeten 
the air? I decide that they would and 
that it was partly their odor which made 
the breeze so sweet to breathe. 

The house is quiet enough for one to 
hear a cat’s footfall on a padded carpet, 
yet through the open window comes a 
never-interrupted sound. It is the nightly 
chorus of frogs singing in the marshy spot 
in the pasture, a quarter of a mile away. 
With little effort you can make out the 
voices of different members of the chorus, 
and be conscious when one particular frog 
stops to rest a moment or two, and con- 
scious likewise when he again takes up the 
refrain. 

But suddenly there comes a startled 
cry from across the road. “ What is the 
trouble?” you think ; “ what can have hap- 
pened ?” For a killdee, startled from its 
sleeping-place on the ground by an un- 
suspecting horse or cow, runs along the 
ground, uttering its oft-repeated cry of 
“ Dee-dee! Dee-dee! Dee-dee-di-di-di-di- 
dee-dee!” Of course I can neither see nor 
hear it run, but I know it must be run- 
ning, as it never utters that sound while in 
flight. : 

Again all is quiet save the peeping frogs. 
I lie « listening to the stillness,” when 
close to my window sounds the “ wolla, 
wolla, wolla ” of a mourning dove. A mo- 
ment later the sound is repeated a little to 
one side; the mate has answered. It is an 
eerie sound, this noise the mourning dove 
makes at night. During the day one hears 
oft repeated the sweet, mournful “ coo-ah- 
coo-coo-coo”’ of the birds answering each 
other from near-by trees, and oftentimes 
sees the mated birds sitting side by side 
on some tree branch, telephone wire, or 
barn ridgepole. But as darkness falls the 
cooing is heard no more, neither is the 
bird, in its protective gray coloring, seen. 
But from the branches of the tree above 
you or from the black canopy of heaven 
itself comes that unearthly, hollow-sound- 
~~ “ wolla, wolla, wolla !” 

had thought myself to be the only one 
startled by the doves. But was I wrong ? 
Were others, too, aroused? If the doves 
had not aroused them, why was it, then, 
that in the darkness of midnight the low, 
silvery voice of a yellow warbler rang out, 
followed immediately afterward by the 
clear whistled notes of a meadow-lark— 
our meadow-lark, I knew, for such we term 
the one lark in our vicinity whose song 
we can readily interpret. “ Tweedle-dee- 
meadow-pontiane !” The clear notes rang 
out as distinctly as ever they had in mid- 
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To Readers of 


The Outlook 


The Outlook is anxious to secure for 
republication the most representative 
cartoons. We want the cartoons which 
appeal to our readers as vital expres- 
sions of popular movements and public 
opinion. Won’t you help us in our 
effort to secure such cartoons by cutting 
out the strongest drawings of cartoon- 
ists in your local papers and pasting one 
of the attached coupons on the back of 
each clipping. Then send your selection 
to the Cartoon Editor of The Outlook. 

The Outlook is equally anxious to 
secure unusual news photographs ; pho- 
tographs which cannot be secured from 
the commercial photographers. If you 
have any photographs of local objects 
or events which appeal to you as of 
more than local interest, we hope you, 
as a friend and reader of The Outlook, 
will send them along to the Photograph 
Editor of The Outlook. Fill out and 
attach a coupon to the back of each 
photograph you desire to submit. 

As an experiment we propose publish- 
ing these photograph and cartoon cou- 
pons in successive issues of The Outlook 
for a period of some weeks. No car- 
toons or photographs will be considered 
which are sent to us otherwise than in 
accordance with this notice. We are 
forced to make this a rigid rule as only 
by this method can we assure to our 
readers and friends that their photo- 
graphs will be properly cared for and 
their cartoons given attention in the 
order of their arrival. We will pay for 
such cartoons and photographs as we 
use in accordance with the agreements 
printed on the coupons. 


Tue Eprrors or THE OUTLOOK. 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 





To the Cartoon Editor of The Outlook : 
The attached cartoon is clipped from the 


ieceSeecanonanduanen sees Of the following 


isctaianteonpiadanavees If it is the first 
clipping of this cartoon to reach The Outlook 
onl is considered worthy of republication, I 
will accept One Dollar as payment in full for 
my service in brin ing this cartoon to the 
attention of The Out ook. I agree that if 
it does not meet the above conditions this 
cartoon will not be returned nor will its receipt 
be acknowledged. 








To the Photograph Editor of The Outlook: 


The attached photograph is the property of 
the undersigned and is submitted for publica- 
tion in The Outlook. Postage is enclosed for 
its return if unavailable. It is my’ under- 
standing that ‘The Outlook agrees to pay $3 
for this photograph if reproduced as a half- 
page cut, or smaller, and $5 if reproduced in 
larger size than a half page. Enclosed herewith 

- isa brief account of the object or event de- 
icted in the attached photograph, which The 
Outlook is at liberty to use as it sees fit. My | 
name and address are as follows: i 
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AWAKE AT NIGHT IN THE COUNTRY 
(Continued) 
day, and they came from high up. in the 
air, as always they do. The bird, without a 
question of a doubt, was perched on the 
topmost branch of a tree close at hand. 
Occasionally there came subdued twit- 
ters from the trees near the window. 
Nerves relaxed. Sleep stole over me. The 
hour or more of wakefulness, which in town 
or city would have resulted badly the next 
day, had in the country but brought peace 
and rest and relaxation to a too-tired mind 
and body. 


TWO QUESTIONS 
COMPLETELY ANSWERED 


I notice in the issue of The Outlook of 
April 28, 1920, a query as to why certain 
models exhibited at the National Marine 
Exposition at the Grand Central Palace in 
New York should have been prepared by 
the Army engineers and why the War 
Department felt it a justifiable expendi- 
ture of public money to have these models 
built. I take pleasure in replying to both 
these queries. 

For reasons which it is not necessary to 
go into at this time, the execution of the 
work of river and harbor improvement 
undertaken by the United States Govern- 
ment has from its inception been admin- 
istered by the Corps a Engineers of the 
Army. Incidentally, in the execution of 
this work the engineer officers of the Army 
have been given a practice in their profes- 
sion which was most valuable in preparing 
them to meet with success the great en- 
gineering tasks arising when our country 
entered the World War. 

Part of the models were made about 
twenty years ago for the instruction of the 
student officers of the Corps of Engineers 
in their course in civil engineering at the 
Engineer School. At the time of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition Congress made 
a specific appropriation for the prepara- 
tion of its exhibit at this Exposition, and a 
certain amount of this appropriation was 
allotted to the Engineer Department for 
its exhibits. These models were approved 
as part of the War Department exhibit by 
the board that passed upon the exhibits, 
and money was allotted from the specific 
— for preparing these models 
for exhibit at that Exposition. They were 
gone over, added to for the purpose of 

ringing them up to date, and elaborated 
into the form in which they were recently 
exhibited. Since that time they have been 
loaned as occasion arose to other exposi- 
tions in the United States. 

It is very frequently asked why it is 
necessary to continue making appropria- 
tions for enlarging and deepening channels 
of harbors. The answer is, of course, the 
increase in size of the vessels using the 
harbors and the growth of their commerce, 
and you very correctly state: “This group 
of models illustrates the development in 
transatlantic navigation better than could 
any words or description of the change 
which a little more than three-quarters of 
a century has wrought.” 

It is evident therefore that these models 
clearly pertain to the work of the Army 
engineers, that they have long served a 
useful purpose, and no question can arise 
as to the propriety of the expenditure inci- 
dent to their preparation. 

Lansine H. Bracu, 
Major-General, Chief of Engineers. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Send today for our instructive book, 


“The Care and Feeding 
of Infants” 


also a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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To the 
Subscribers of 


The Outlook— 


The Okolona Industrial School, at 
Okolona, Mississippi, is making fine 
American Negroes better educated 
American citizens. The progress 
of that race will have material influ- 
ence on the progress of our country. 


Will you send even a small amount to help this splendid work 
in one of the important Negro schools of the South? Please 
make check payable to Okolona Industrial School, and mail it 
to Post Office Box No. 774, City Hall Station, New York City. 


Write for more information and find out what a wonderful oppor- 
tunity and privilege is yours to help the Negro help himself. 
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Did You Ever 
Have More Money 
Than You Could Spend? 














Travelers in foreign lands may have i 
money in their banks at home, but 
abroad their personal checks are not 
generally welcome. Avoid such 
drawbacks when traveling this season 
by converting your funds into 


"ABA Cheques 


AFER than money. Self-identifying. Accepted 
universally. An arrangement has been made 
through the Bankers Trust Company’s foreign 
service whereby travelers upon their arrival abroad 
have the privilege of exchanging the “A. B. A.” 
Cheques which they bring with them for other 
“A.B.A.” Cheques payable in pounds, francs, lire, 
etc., as the case may be, at the rates current on 
the day of exchange. Through this service the 
traveler may obtain the best rates of exchange 
that the market allows. 





American 
Bankers 
Association 


Sold in compact folders in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50, and $100 by almost any bank in the 
United States and Canada. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 
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BY THE WAY 


“ What is the King of England’s family 
name. I have looked in vain for this infor- 
mation in the cyclopedias. Can you name 
any authorities on this subject?” a sub- 
scriber asks. 

A book called “The Private Life of 
King Edward VII,” by “a Member of the 
Royal Household,” says: 

It is a popular error to suppose that the sur- 
name of the Prince of Wales is Guelph because 
that is the family name of the House of Bruns- 
wick, from which our present Sovereign is de- 
scended. Whenthe Queen [Victoria] married, 
she by the laws of the land changed her name, 
as do the humblest of her subjects. The Prince 
Consort, who came from the House of Saxony, 
bore the surname of Wettin, and the Queen 
by marriage with him took that name. The 
Prince of Wales, therefore, and his children, 
though Guelph by descent, are really Wettin 
by name. 


This surname, however, seems to have 
been changed by royal decree of July 17, 
1917. A proclamation of that date reads: 

Our house and family shall be styled and 
known as the House and Family of Windsor, 
and all descendants in the male line of our 
grandmother, Queen Victoria, who are the sub- 
jects of these realms, other than the female 
descendants who may marry or have married, 
shall bear the said name of Windsor. 





The class statistics of colleges are always 
interesting and sometimes amusing. Colum- 
bia University’s ns class this year 
furnishes items that come under both clas- 
sifications. The seniors voted against pro- 
hibition but declared their favorite drink to 
be water; one man announced himself an 

‘atheist and fifty-eight declared themselves 
to be Hebrews in faith, but no Socialist or 
Bolshevik was found; dancing was voted 
the favorite indoor sport and tennis and 
football were ahead of baseball as outdoor 
sports. Samuel Weinstein was the name of 
the most popular man, “ the most likely to 
succeed and the most modest of his class- 
mates ;” Healy was the name of “ the most 
typical Columbia man ;” Schwartz was the 
wittiest, and Owens the “ cutest,” whatever 
that may mean. 


A “Safety first” circular issued by the 
Chicago onl Northwestern Railway con- 
tains pictures which emphasize the point 
that people in automobiles moving in the 
same general direction as an approaching 
train, will sometimes run onto a crossin 
without raising their side curtains, an 
that a party in a large car will continue in 
animated conversation, with faces turned 
away from a train that is dangerously near. 
Every locomotive engineman is exhorted 
to take the same precautions in regard to 
these forgetful people that he would if he 
knew that his own wife or children occu- 
pied the endangered automobile. 





Readers are familiar with the “ situations 
wanted ” advertisements by domestic help 
who specify that only clients with “two in 
family” are desired, that they must live in 
an apartment, have no children, send out 
the washing, ete. An advertisement by a 
man in a Havana paper, however, strikes 
a fresh note—probably through unfamiliar- 
ity with the English language. It reads : 

American 24 desires change position ; famil- 
iar with general office werk and have good ref- 
erences ; hard work no object, $140 to start, 

M. M. M. Havana Post. , 
The subscriber who forwards this adver- 
tisement adds: “I think the young man 
meant that he had no objection to hard 
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work, but he was unhappy in his method of 
expressing it.” 


Many daily newspapers publish a column 
of obituary notices called “ In Memoriam,” 
in which tributes are paid to the departed. 
A certain Southern newspaper occasionally 
prints similar tributes under the head “A 
Card of Thanks.” One of these, pathetic in 
its illiteracy yet evidently coming from the 
heart, rawr: as follows. It refers to the 
accidental death of a young colored man : 

We wish to thank our many friends for their 
many courtisies extended us during our sad and 
disasterous incident, taking from us our most 
beloved son Barney Madaen. This debt that he 
has paid sooner or later we all must must pay 
that we are fully cogniant of. May our lives be 
free from sarcasity care and anxiety. May 
charms of variety fall to our share. 





A man who was continually losing his 
collar button while dressing complained to 
his wife about it, according to a Western 
paper. With an ingenuity hes of the use 
of hairpins she told him to hold his collar 
button in his mouth and he wouldn’t lose 
it. This worked for several days, when one 
morning she was startled by an unusual 
commotion. “ What’s the matter?” asked 
the wife anxiously. “I’ve swallowed the 
collar button,” gasped the man. “ Well,” 
responded his Petter half, “for once in 
your life you know where it is.” 

Burges Johnson, in “ Harper’s .Maga- 
zine,” expresses the feelin of many read- 
ers about the perplexities of English 
grammar: 

When I was four—or maybe three— 
1 lisped about the Predicate, 
And made Subjunctives bend the knee 
In passive tense ere I was eight ; 
I viewed, unmoved, the bones of speech 
And had a horrid name for each. 
I never even turned a hair 
When angry Surds the echoes woke ; 
I'd track a Gerund to its lair 
And parse it at a single stroke ; 
Nor hesitate at raising ructions 
With Participial Constructions. 
And now I’m old. I shy at Verbs. 
When Adverbs rise I give them room. 
A Pronoun all my joyance curbs— 
I can’t remember which is whom. 
Poor I, who once could shake my fists 
At First and Second Aorists ! 





To get a drink in the Southwest, says a 
writer in “ Popular Mechanics,” a man has 
but to sally up to one of the fences that 
separate the United States and Mexico. 
The American passes a piece of money 
through the fence and says, “ Agua fuego, 
vino blanca,” or whatever brand of thirst- 
quencher suits his fancy. The Mexican 
produces the desired bottle, holds it close 
to the fence, and hands the American a 
straw. “The rules of the game are,” it is 
reported, “that the American exhales be- 
fore going into action, then shuts his eyes 
and sucks up as much nectar as he is able 
to swallow without taking another breath.” 





Among the “ 131 things” that have made 
one of the largest American corporations 
expand “ from one small room to a factory 
using twenty-one modern buildings,” are 
these, as quoted from a published list : 

One head; Say “ We;”’ Employ ex- 
perts; Praise for others; A caval for 
salesmen; Verbal orders don’t go; All 
purchases made for cash; Encourage visi- 
tors to our plant ; Prizes to employees for 
suggestions ; “Good enough” is not good 
enough for us; Profits kept in the busi- 
ness ; Not satisfied with past achievements. 
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Expansion—without confusion 


With looms operating 100% 
capacity, the Scranton Lace 
Company, Scranton, Pa., were 
unable to meet the demand for 
their lace curtains and bed 
spreads. A new addition was 
decided upon, 


# Lockwoop 
GREENE .* 


BUILDING 
ween In less than four months the 
rorEsiGHt re-inforced concrete, brick-ve- 


neer building illustrated above 
was ready for occupancy. The 
first floor is devoted to warping, 
winding and slashing, Marqui- 
sette looms will be placed on 
the second floor. 


The top floor is specially ar- 
ranged for jacquard looms. Ac- 
curate weaving on a jacquard 
loom demands proper lighting 
above the frame work as well as 


at the working floor level. Tall 
windows admit an abundance of 
natural light. Artificial illumi- 
nation has been provided with 
equal care, 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & 
Co. have assisted the Scranton 
Lace Company in solving their 
manufacturing problems in this 
plant. When expansion became 
necessary, our knowledge and 
experience were used to good 
advantage in designing an ad- 
dition that operates smoothly. 


When you need faster pro- 
duction in your plant, let us 
work with you in designing or 
rearranging buildings and 
equipment. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 60 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON, 245 STATE ST. 
NEW YORK, 101 PARK AVE, 


ATLANTA, HEALEY BLDG. 
DETROIT, 45 WASHINGTON BLVD. 


CHICAGO, 38 S$. DEARBORN ST. 
HARTFORD, 27 LEWIS ST, 


CLEVELAND, 417 BANGOR BUILDING 
LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED, 285 BEAVER HALL HILL, MONTREAL 
COMPAGNIE LOCKWOOD, GREENE, 47 AVE. DE L'OPERA, PARIS, FRANCE 
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HELP WANTED! 


Are you in need of a Mother’s Helper, Companion, Nurse, 
Governess, ‘Teacher, Business or Professional Assistant ? 

The Classified Want Department of The Outlook has 
for many years offered to subscribers a real service. A 
small advertisement in this department will bring results. 


The rate is only ten cents per word, including address. 


Department of Classified Advertising 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 

















ENRY M. LELAND 

has been called the 
father of Detroit’s motor 
car industry. 

For more than thirty 
years he has been recog- 
nized as one of the 
World’s master crafts- 
men, and as a leader in 
mechanical industry — 
with a record for doing 
things—and doing them 
better’ than they had 
been done before. 


He is known as a man 
to whom achievement has 
been a source of greater 
satisfaction than has 
monetary gain. 


Mr. Leland comes of 
rugged New England an- 
cestry, and in New Eng- 
land his earlier life was 
spent. 


There he left the im- 
prints of his genius, and 
his skill, and though 
many years have passed, 
those imprints still re- 
main—undimmed. 


In the year 1890 he 
came from New England 
to Detroit, whereforanum- 
ber of years he engaged 
in’ the manufacture of 
the finer kinds of machinery and precision 
tools, 


He was one of the pioneers in the manu- 
facture of gasoline marine engines. 


Eighteen years ago, Henry M. Leland 
with Wilfred C. Leland, and their associ- 
ates, brought out an automobile—the first 
practical and enduring car made in large 
numbers. 


That was followed in almost annual suc- 
cession by cars embodying intrinsic better- 
ments, greater comforts, greater conven- 
iences and greater utilities. These in their 
turns became important factors in directing 
the trend of motor car development. 


As an outstanding example of Leland fore- 
sight, courage and initiative, one has but 
to recall their pioneering of the electrical 
system of starting—lighting—ignition. And 
where can you find a car that has not fol- 
lowed that lead ? 


It has been not only a Leland policy but a 
Leland principle, never in their products to 
adopt a feature whose worth did not extend 
beyond its value as a “ talking point.” 


They were Leland-built cars that were 
awarded the Dewar Trophy—the trophy 
awarded annually by the Automobile Club 
of Great Britain to the motor car demon- 
strating the greatest advance in the develop- 
ment of the industry. Leland-built cars 
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Henry M. Leland 
President Lincoln Motor Company 


A Builder of Motor Cars: a Moulder of Men: a Master of Craftsmanship: 
a General of Organization: a Man whose Standards, and Methods, and 


were the only American product ever to 
receive that wonderful and much-coveted 
tribute—and the only make of car thus 
honored twice. 

Few places there are in the automotive 
world but where the Leland influence has 
permeated ; few but where their codes and 
their methods have been models, and where 
their standards have been an ideal and an 
inspiration. 

Always unselfish, access to their ways of 
doing was as an open book. Always have 
they given freely of their encouragement to 
the motor and other industries who sought 
their counsel. 

Notwithstanding each car was a greater 
car than the car before, the Lelands seemed 
always to be inspired by an insatiable desire 
to achieve and to surpass. 


The latter part of 1914 marked what was 
up to that time, the crowning achievement 
of their career. 


It was then that the Lelands gave to the 


world the first eight-cylinder, V-type, high- 


speed, high-efficiency motored car. The 
effect and influence of this car upon the 
industry is too well known to call for com- 
ment here. 

The elder Mr. Leland (Henry M.) insists 
that to the younger (Wilfred C.) is due the 
credit and the honor for the conception of 
that fine car. 


July 1, 1917, the 
Lelands withdrew affilia- 
tion from the motor car 
industry, that they might 
engage in the production 
of Liberty Aircraft Mo- 
tors for the Allied fighting 
forces. 


Those who know the 
character of the men, know 
that something besides fi- 
nancial gain was respon- 
sible for their decision. 


The epoch making his- 
tory that followed, and the 
tremendous taskinvolved, 
would require volumes to 
relate ; but briefly :-— 


The Lincoln Motor 
Company was formed and 
on August 31, 1917, was 
awarded a contract to 
produce 6,000 Liberty 
motors; later this was in- 
creased to 17,000. And the 
Leland reputation for 
doing things in a big way 
—and doing them right 
—was the predominant 
consideration in making 
that award. 


Fifty-two acres of land 
were acquired; an ade- 
quate plant was erected 
and equipped with thou- 

sands of specially designed machines and 
tools. 


An organization, meantime, was assem- 
bled; its backbone was composed of men 
who had been associated with the Lelands 
from three to twenty years or more. They 
knew the character of their leaders and they 
were anxious to enlist under the Leland 
banner. 


After one year’s development and with 
6,000 employees, the Lincoln Motor Com- 
pany was producing at the rate of 50 motors 
a day. 

Notwithstanding past accomplishments, 
the Lelands have long’ looked forward to 
even greater things. They have looked to 
the day when they might build a motor car 
that would bea more true expression of their 
own ideals—ideals to which the new condi- 
tions more completely lend themselves. 


And now, that day has come. 


For years, that ideal car has been taking 
form, and is about to materialize. 


It is a car which, like the Lelands’ past 
Schievements, is destined to blaze new 
trails and to chart the course of fine 
car making. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











